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Copyright of the ‘‘ Car” 
ROBERT CECIL, LATE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, BORN FEBRUARY 3, 1830; DIED AUGUST 22, 1903 


He had been four times Prime Minister of England, and was a descendant of Lord Burleigh, the famous Minister of Queen Elizabeth, and of Robert 
Cecil Earl of Salisbury, the great Minister of James I. In this picture the deceased statesman is seen on a motor car with his son, Lord Robert Cecil 
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London, August Twenty-sixth, 1903. 
EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘Sphere, London." 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS. 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are PARTICU- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE !ATLER before 
contributing. 

WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
anecdotes relating to men and women of the day are especially acceptable. 
Paragraphs compiled from biographical works are not invited. 

AS regards short stories, these must be from 1,600 to 2,000 words in length and in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear. 

ALL paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor. Where 
a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed every effort will be made to return 
promptly unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 

THE EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES,.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
graphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
accompany such photographs. It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit tbe photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER” 
Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 
No One To BuameE. By Airam. 6s. (AH. J. Drane.) 
His Master Purpose. By Harold Bindloss. 6s. (John Long.) 


Tue Comic EnGLisH GRAMMAR. Embellished with upwards of Fifty Characteristic 
Illustrations by J. Leech. 2s. 6d. net. (Methuen.) 


DaRREL OF THE BLESSED IsLEs. By Irving Bacheller. 6s. (Methuen.) 
A METAMoRPHosIsS. By Richard Marsh. 6s. . (M ethuen.) 
Conjuror's House. By Stewarte White. 6s. (Methuen.) 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - - 14s. 1d. 
Three months - - - : : 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - : - £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - - - gs. od. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the 
departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great 
New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘ The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the 
Proprietors of ‘* THE TaTLER,” Great New Street, London, E.C. 


NOW READY. 
VOLUMES I. to VIII. of 


Deeds Ul chars Re Salo ae at 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained 
price 2/6 each. 


The Index and Title-page for Vol. VIII. are also ready, and 
can be obtained from — 


THE TaTLerR OFFice: 6, Great New Street, London, E.C. 


THe RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK'S TATLER is 
_ as follows :—Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be ya. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 
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ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


Managing Director, Mr, H. E. MOSS, 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


FIRE EXHIBITION, EARLS COURT. 


Admission, 1s. Daily, rr a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Fire Prevention and Fire Fighting Appliances. 
FIRE PICTURES AND FIRE RELICS. ANCIENT FIRE ENGINES, FROM 1574. 
IN THE EMPRESS THEATRE. “ FIGHTING THE FLAMES.” TWICE 
DAILY, at 3.30 and 8.30. Reserved Seats from 6d. to 3s, 

GREAT CONFLAGRATION SCENE. THRILLING RESCUES. 
NOT IMITATION, BUT STUPENDOUS REALISM. 
GRENADIER GUARDS AND HON, ARTILLERY CO.'s BANDS. 
ASSOUAN VILLAGE.—150 Natives from the Nilee CONTINENTAL CIRCUS. 


GREAT FIRE OF LONDON, 1666.—Martiniques—River of Fiery Lava—Glacier 
Glide—Topsy-Turvy House—Spider's Web —Mantge Mécanique—The Biograph. 


CITY OF DUBLIN STEAM PACKET CoO. 


THE ROYAL MAIL ROUTE TO IRELAND, via HOLYHEAD and 
KINGSTOWN, is the quickest and mist comfortable. 

The Royal Mail Steamers ‘‘ Ulster,” ‘‘ Munster,’ * Leinster,” and ‘* Connaught," run 
between Holyhead and Kingstown twice daily in both directions, Sea passage 
2 hours 45 minutes. 

Through rail communication between Kingstown Pier and Jrish Stations. 

Passengers for England travelling by day mail can sleep 0. board at Kingstown 


previous night. Beds 2s. each. 
ALFRED J. CALLAGHAN, 
15, Eden Quay, Dublin. Secretary. 


DUBLIN, WICKLOW & WEXFORD RAILWAY. 
DELIGHTFUL SUMMER TOURS & EXCURSIONS 


Through the Picturesque and Far-Famed 
COUNTY WICKLOW, ‘ THE GARDEN OF IRELAND.” 


SEASON, 1903 (From 1st May to 31st Octotery)-GRAND DAY TRIPS, 
including Rail, Car and Waggonette Drives to 


GLENDALOUGH (Seven Churches), THE DEVIL'S GLEN, GLEN OF IMAEL, 
WOODENBRIDGE (The Balmoral of Ireland), VALE OF Ovoca, LUGNAQUILLA 
MOUNTAIN, MEETING OF THE WATERS, SHELTON ABBEY, HAUNTS ROUND 
ARKLOW, and numerous other Tourist Resorts of this Beautiful and Historic 
County. 

SATURDAY TO MONDAY COMBINED RAIL AND 
HOTEL TICKETS TO 

BRAY, GREYSTONES, DELGANY, WICKLOW, RATHNEW, RATHDRUM, 
Ovoca, AUGHRIM and GLENDALOUGH (Seven Churches). 

DAY TRIPS TO KILLINEY HILL, VICTORIA PARK, commanding 
one of the Finest Views in Europe. Combined Rail and Char-a-Banc, 
Return Tickets issued daily from Westland Row. 

PLEASURE AND SCHOOL PARTIES arranged for on Specially 
Cheap Terms. EXCURSIONS EVERY SUNDAY TO BRAY AND GREYSTONES, 
and all Stations in Counties Wicklow and Wexford. 


GRAND CIRCULAR CYCLING TOURS. 
FISHING. SHOOTING. BOATING. 


For full particulars of above see the Company's Illustrated Tourist Guide 
and Programme, or apply to Mr. JOHN COGHLAN, Traffic Manager, Westland 
Row Station, Dublin. A. G. REID, GENERAL MANAGER. 


STRANRAER anp LARNE. 
Open Sea Passage, 80 minutes; Port to Port, 2 hours, 
Two Sailines each way daily (Sundays excepted). 
BELFAST AND NORTHERN COUNTIES RAILWAY. 

Excursions to Portrush, Giant's Causeway, Glenariff, Whitehead (for cliff walks 
at Blackhead), Ballycarry for the Gobbins Cliffs and Caves, and Larne. Circular 
Tours round Antrim Coast. 

HOTELS OWNED AND MANAGED BY RAILWAY COMPANY.—Station 
Hotel (Belfast and Northern Counties Railway), York Road, Belfast; Northern 
Counties Railway Hotel, Portrush. Terms on application to F, Cox, Hotel Manager, 
Portrush. 

For full information apply at IRISH TOURIST OFFICE, 2, CHARING CROSS, 
LONDON, or to JAMES COWIE, Traffic Manager, Northern Counties Railway, 


PARKNASILLA 


And other Hotels in County Kerry, owned and managed by the 
GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN RAILWAY (IRELAND), 
are attractively situated, modern, and well appointed in all respects. 
BOATING. SEA BATHING, FISHING. 


For full particulars, route, &c., write HoreELts MANAGER, Southern Hotel, 
Kenmare. 


COTLAND—NORTH BERWICK. A Beautiful and Invigorating Seaside 

Resort. THE ROYAL HOTEL is now under entirely new management and 

has been Refurnished and Redecorated throughout. A most comfortable and first-class 

Hotel. SUPERIOR CUISINE. MODERATE TARIFF. Special terms for Families. 

—Apply, Proprietor. Telegrams “ Royal,” North Berwick. Telephone, No. 3. SEVEN 
First-cLass Go_F Courses IN THE VICINITY. 


Rover MAIL AND SHORTEST SEA ROUTE TO IRELAND, via 


THD OPEL RE, THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 


THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, AUGUST 2s, 


will contain, among a multitude of other subjects, 


(Eee eh Ahr @pbey le O}R DitorAsesleSsBaWatvay: 


(SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT), 


THE RUS STAN “EOD ss 


(A SERIES OF ABSOLUTELY UNIQUE PHOTOGRAPHS SPECIALLY TAKEN FOR 
THE SPHERE). 


THE NAVAL MANCEUVRES. 


BARRY PAIN’S HUMOROUS 
ARTICLE. 


THE MACEDONIAN CRISIS. 


THE NORTH OF IRELAND 
FOR TOURISTS. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 


A Medley of News. —A Sunday morning newspaper 
devoted one whole page to three topics only—the death of 
Lord Salisbury, the first race for the America Cup, and the 
Humbert trial. What a 
medley; and yet these 
three events sum up the 
great outstanding news of 
the week. 


The King.—The King, 
who goes to Vienna on 
Tuesday, sent a _ very 
sympathetic message re- 
cording his profound 
regret at Lord Salisbury’s 
death. His Majesty has 
been motoring a good deal 
while at Marienbad, but 
he has stuck manfully to 


Queen Alexandra on Women Smokers.—The Cork Examiner 
is naturally very indignant at the charge which has been 
made against it in various journals of the United Kingdom 


of having declared 
that on the King’s 
recent visit to 
Ireland he was to 
be seen smiling and 
smoking a cigar, and 
the Queen was doing 
the same. Many of 
us in London 
chuckled when we 
read this sentence 
as it was copied 
into the London 
Globe, but the 
Cork Examiner ab- 
solutely denies that 
such a_ sentence 
ever appeared in its 


his “‘ cure,”’ adhering to it Eliott Fry columns. Mean- 
even when he dined with THE NEW MARQUIS OF SALISBURY while that journal 
the Metternichs. He is the fourth marquis and was born has received a 

October 23, 1861 letter from the 


The Yacht Race. — I 
watched the result of the 
yacht race on the pond at 
Earl’s Court on Saturday. 
The defeat of Shamrock 
III, made the thousands 
of spectators very quiet. 
The Reliance unquestion- 
ably proved herself the 
better boat in the first 
race, winning by 7 min. 


Basccuule ne pity that 
the mistake about the 


unshippedj—___ 
anchor and| 
cable 
should have| 
occurred. 
Biuteesoutr 
Thomas 
Lipton is 
immensely 
popular in 
New York, 
partly  be- 
HOW THE KING TAKES THE WATERS cause of 
ABROAD his good 

sp ortsman- 

ship and partly because of his Irish descent. 


Anti-Tobacco 

League which took the matter quite too literally, enclosing 

a statement which is reported to have been made by Queen 

Alexandra in reply to an inquiry. Here is the Queen’s 
view of smoking by women :— 

I have noticed that men who smoke very much say that they cannot leave it off and 

are slaves of the habit. It seems to me extraordinary that the very women who are 


most anxious to free themselves from all old-fashioned customs should deliberately 
make themselves slaves to a new one. 


The Examiner in concluding assures its readers that Queen 
Alexandra did not smoke on her visit to Cork and that it 
had never said she did. In any case the secretary of the > 
Anti-Tobacco League can have little sense of humour. 


Sir Thomas Lipton and the Journalist.— 
When Shamrock I. made her first appearance 
on the Clyde there was the keenest competition 
among journalists to get on board her by hook 
or crook. Only one, however, succeeded, and 
he was an American who had somehow ob- 
tained Sir Thomas Lipton’s consent. ‘ What- 
ever you do,” said Lipton to the journalist, 
“don’t let Fyfe know that I allowed you to 
come on board or he would never forgive me.” 
When Shamrock had been out about a couple 
of hours the journalist ventured to make a 
complimentary remark to Mr. Fyfe as to the 
way Shamrock was behaving. The designer 
took no notice of the compliment but only 
remarked, “I believe you are a journalist.” 
“Oh lord, no,” was the reply, ‘‘I am a friend 
of Sir Thomas.” ‘What a liar Lipton is,’ 
said Fyfe, “he told me not two minutes ago 
that you were a journalist.’’ 


Biograpk | 
THE MOST ADVENTUROUS OF WOMEN MOTORISTS—MISS DOROTHY LEVITT 


Miss Levitt in her 12 h.-p. Napier car is doing a non-stop run from Land’s End to John o’Groats. 
She will steer a Napier motor launch in the forthcoming Paris-Trouville race 
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The End of the Humbert Case.—It is 
not unnatural that there should be 
some feeling against the method by 
which Madame Humbert was tried by 
anticipation alike in France and in 
this country. The climax was reached by the competition 
of Le Matin, of which I give a facsimile here. It would seem 
that there were more than 37,000 competitors, and the 


‘The Hidden 500 Sovs. 
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Rewards for Police—The county 
authorities are about to reward the 
police officers who can claim the dis- 
tinction of having taken an active fart 


bringing Dougal to justice. It is stated that no fewer than 
eight police officials have a claim to the reward. It does 
not speak very highly for the individual intelligence of each 


‘ournal gives a very graphic 
description of the rush, even 
to the last moment, of com- 
petitors eager to win the £100 
prize offered to the person 
who came nearest in his or 
her reply to the actual verdict. 
Of the 37,000 people more than 
28,000 favoured the condem- 
nation of Thérése and over 
8,000 her acquittal. The offer 
of Le Matin to allow the 
public to examine every 
coupon and, if necessary, to 
recount them is, one would 
think, somewhat impractic- 
able. Meanwhile it is not 
surprising that the Public 
Prosecutor should have told 
M. Labori, the counsel for 
Madame Humbert, that the 
Minister of Justice objected 
to the competition and was 
considering the possibility of 
intervening. Nevertheless all 
the world has read without 
surprise of Madame Hum- 
bert’s sentence of five years 
“ reclusion.”’ 


The “Tit-Bits” Hidden 500 
Sovereigns. — I have muci 
pleasure in giving the por- 
trait of the finder of the 500 
sovereigns hidden by the pro- 
prictors of Tit-Bits, the clues 
to the finding of which were 
embodied in a serial story 
entitled ‘‘ Hidden, Not Lost,’ 
appearing in its pages. Mr. 
W.S. Hubbard of Leicester 
is the lucky finder of the 
nioney, and how he dis- 
covered the hidden treasure 


is set out in a graphic manner in this week’s number of 
The photograph gives a general view of the spot 
where the money was hidden and also shows the several 
objects mentioned as clues in the story. 


Tit-Bits. 


CONCOURS DU (MATIN) 
PROCES DE LA FAMILLE HUMBERT 


Découper ce Bulletin, le remplir lisiblement et l’adresser 
au « MATIN >», 6, Boulevard Poissonniére, Paris (9"), 
ide maniére qu’il arrive le MERCREDI 19 AOUT, avant midi. 


QUESTIONS 


THERESE HUMBERT sera-t-elle acguittée ou con- 
damnés? =” 

Si elle est condamnée, quelle sera Ja nature de la 
condamnation : travaux forcés, ré- 
clusion, emprisonnement, 
amendes — et /a durée de sa peine : 
années, mois ou jours. 


REPONSES 


Acquittée, 


Condamnée a : 


4” Question 


Travaux foreés. 
Réclusion. .. . 


Acquitté, 

Condamné a: 
Travaux foreés. 
Réclusion.. . . 
Emprisonneman 
Amendes. ...--|.. 


FREDERIC HUMBERT sera-t-i! acquitté ou con- 
damné? S'il est condamné, quelles seront la ndture 
et /a durée de sa peine? 


2” Question 


Acqultté. 
Condamné a: Bes 
Travaux forces. «| 
Réclusion. . . 
Emprisonnemen 
Amendes, ...- os 


EMILE DAURIGNAC sera-t~ il acquitté ou con- 
damné ? S'il est condamné, quelles seront /a nature 
et la durée de sa peine ? 


2 Question 


Acquitté, 

Condamné a: 
Travaux forcés. 
Réclusion . 
Emprisonnement! 
Amendes. 


i . | ROMAIN DAURIGNAC sera-t-i! acguitté ou con- 
4 Question damné? S'il est condamné, quelles seront /a nature 
| et /a durée de sa peine? 


15° Question 


(SUBSIDIAIRE) 


Combien de temps durera la délibération des Jurés pour 
le verdict ? 


ESSERE TREAD 


pour le prononcé de /'arrét? 


(SUBSIDIAIRE) 
eee 


" usin | nie de temps durera fa délibération de fa Cour 
\ 


«| N. B. — Les réponses de la 5° et da fa 6* question n’entreront en ligne de compte que pour classer les ex @guo 
| des quatre premigres questions. 
| 
| 


FESEETES ET Se Fone FEES 4 Per Beg PPE EERSTE SETS PET PSETERTET FPO 


Nom et adresse : nrrsram.rmar et 


—— 


(Berire tree Ustbtement) 


Pour répondre, biffer dans [a colonne de droite les mots que lon.ne seut pas, en ne luseant subsister que la réponse choisie. 

Si l'on opte pour Ia condamnation, indiquer a coté de la peine le chiffre de ia durée 

Exemple pour Thérése Humbert : Si la réponse est : Acquittée, biffer toutes les Iignes relatives & la condamnation. 
Si la réponse est : Condamnée a cing ans dé réclusion, biffer les mots. Acguitite ot ceux : Traveur 


forcés, Emprisonnement et Amendes en écrivant : & ane a cdté du mot Réclusion. 
EEE SSS ee 


THE TRIAL BY NEWSPAPER 


How ‘‘Le Matin” decided the verdict before it was given 


officer when it took eight of 
them to perform this task. 


‘“Bobs.”—I believe there 
is a rule in one London morn- 
ing paper office that an ol ject 
must not be named by the 
same word twice in the same 
article. Thusa “spade” be- 
comes an agricultural imple- 
ment, and so on. In the 
course of a column and a half 
description of Lord Roberts’s 
visit to the north I notice that 
an Aberdeen journal designates 
him in turn: (1) ‘‘commander- 
in-chief,”’ (2) ‘* gallant officer,”’ 
(3) ‘‘gallant general,” (4) 
“noble and gallant earl,” (5) 
“noble earl,” (6) ‘ General 
Roberts,” and (7) ‘noble lord.”’ 


A Needed Charity.—I have 
been asked by Sir Nevile 
Lubbock, who is chairman 
of the West India Committee, 
to notify that a subscription 
has been set on foot in order 
to help the residents of Jamaica 
who have suffered frightfully 
fiom the recent disastrous 
cyclone. The banana indus- 
try of Jamaica has been prac- 
tically destroyed and many 
of the small cultivators are 
both houseless and beggared, 
The movement for a public 
subscription has the support 
of the Colonial Secretary. 
Subscriptions may be ad- 
dressed to the Jamaica Relief 
Fund, Bank of England, E.C. 


A Correction.—I am _ re- 
quested by Chancellor and 


Son of Dublin to say that the royal group which appeared 
in my last issue was not taken specially for THE TaTLeR 
as inadvertently stated but (by their Majesties’ special 
command) for general circulation. 


* “ TIT-BITS ” 
The spot where the “ Tit-Bits” £500 was hidden and Mr. Hubbard, the finder. The place where the money was found is indicated by a X 


TREASURE 
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in unearthing the Moat mystery and - 
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Yarmouth’s Hope to Win the America 
Cup.—Those who remember the days 
when the famous Amcrica was sweeping 
all before her and the complimentary 
dinners at the English clubs were of a 
pensive character have been thinking of the Yarmouth 
beachmen who challenged the proud American with their 
70 ft. yawl, Reindeer. The fishermen round the east coast 
talk over the affair in their sheds to this day—how after 
the defiance was sent a Yankee agent of Commodore Stevens 
was seen prowling round the 
yawls as they stood on the 
sands, and how the simple 
beachmen, fired by the 
critic's presence, launched 
their craft and showed him 
ina strong North Sea gale 
what a Yarmouth yawl 
could do; and then a little 
later their challenge was 
returned with apologies that 
the aristocratic schooner 
could not test her speed 
with any vessel other than a 
British yacht—not a fit 
competitor this open boat 
owned by fishermen. The 
sturdy mariners were both 
proud and disappointed at 
their rebuff, and _ putting 
‘local prejudice aside is it 
not possible that the East 
Anglians would have lowered 


Yarmouth Yawls as Yachts. 


A YARMOUTH YAWL OF TO-DAY 


LEE RATE ER. 


“Burglars!” — A dramatic story 
reaches me from the Outer Rim. Mr. 
and Mrs. Suburbs had gone to Mar- 
gate or some other fashionable resort 
for the week-end, and cook was left in 
charge. All went well till the small hours. Then cook 
heard a noise. She listened. Another noise. ‘ Bur- 
glars!’’ whispered cook, and seizing her police whistle she 
put her head out of window, ‘‘and she blew, and she blew, 
and she blew” as the fairy tales say. There were three 
policemen and a _ crowd 
outside directly. “ Bur- 
glars!” thrilled cook to the 
reinforcements below. In a 
trice the house was scienti- 
fically surrounded and 
searched from attic to cellar 
without result. Then there 
was a,“sound from the 
larder.. ~*‘ Sh!” said cook 
with her finger on her lip, 
“He's there!” The door 
was burst open. ‘‘ Now 
then, what have you to say 
for yourself? ’’ . thundered 
the first policeman, and the 
forlorn burglar meekly an- 
swered— Meeaow!”’ 


Comic Swimming. — The 
historic Hoe of Plymouth 
has just been the scene of 
some very lively swimming 


the pride of the Yankee, and athletic sports, which 
doing what no _ other The type of yacht wanted to win the America Cup included a Monte Cristo 
Britishers have yet been sack episode that must 
able to? Many who best know the yawls and the men have rejoiced the heart of everyone who has read that 


who have been trained to them from infancy say the 
America would have met her match. The picture of the 
yawl which I give is very typical of this class of craft. 


PUSHBALL IN THE SEA AT PLYMOUTH AND A SWIMMING COMPETITION 
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wonderful story; a pushball match, played for the first time 
in the west of England; and a number of eccentric racing 
events, including one in top hats. 


> 


Times 


Ler 


Ernest Croft 


IN CHIMNEY-POT HATS 


THE TATLER 


The Duke of Fife’s House at Braemar. 
—The Queen and the Prince of Wales’s 
children lunched with the Duke and 
Duchess of Fife at Mar Lodge on 
Wednesday, driving across from Bal- 
moral in an open carriage drawn by greys. The Duke’s 
pretty house replaced (on the opposite side of the Dee) the 
one burned a few years ago. It takes its name from the 
Earl of Mar, once the territorial magnate of all that part of 
the world. It was he who 
raised the standard for 
Prince Charlie in 1715 a 
mile or two from the 
Duke’s house. I have 
always though it strangely 
ironic that the House of 
Hanover should have 
settled in this corner of 
their dominions, © which 
was once so. anxious. to 
replace it by the House 
of Stuart. 


A Professor who must 
“Convince Soothsayers.”— 
The chair of systematic 
theology, which has just 
been rendered vacant at 
Aberdeen University, is 
probably the only one in 
the world where the can- 
didate must undergo an 
examination. He must 
show : (1) a knowledge of 
Hebrew and Greek; (2) 
a good Latin style ; (3) an 
acquaintance with ecclesi- 
astical and civil history ; 
(4) that he is ‘‘ well versed 
in all controversies of reli- 
gion” (the candidate has 
to face a regular debate) ; 
(5) that he “be well 
trained in philcsophy ” ; 
(6) that he shall ‘‘ be spe- 
cially well read in the 
Scriptures”; and, lastly, 
that ‘‘he be sound in his 
faith and be able by his 
wholesome doctrine to 
convince soothsayers.”’ 


For Contempt of Court. 


The Queen in the Highlands. 
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me of another instance of a_ like 
character that occurred near Cork some 
years ago, but which ended more tragi- 
cally. This was the case of a man 
named Lucy, who was evicted from an 
estate in the county of Cork, then in the Court of Chancery. 
After being evicted Lucy re-entered into possession of the 
farm, which was a very small one consisting only of a few 
acres. This was held to be a gross contempt of court and 
Lucy was sent to gaol, 
where he committed 
suicide. It is almost im- 
possible for people in this 
country to understand the 
horror with which the 
Irish peasant contem- 
plates giving up his home. 


Men of Two Trades,— 
It would be interesting to 
learn why certain trades 
are often carried on con- 
jointly and the amalgama- 
tion of others appears to 
be quite impossible. For 
instance the tobacco trade 
and the _ newsvendor’s 
business are frequently 
_carried on in the same 
place of business, and 
everyone is familiar with 
the shop that is equally 
divided between the sta- 
tioner and jeweller. But 
who ever saw the dual 
business of tailor and 
optician carried on in one 
shop ? and the amalgama- 
tion of the cigar merchant 
with that of a _ hatter 
seems absurd. Yet the 
combined trades of tailor 
and optician or tobacco- 
nist and hatter are just 
as sensible conjunctions of 
trades as those of news- 
vendor and tobacconist or 
stationer and jeweller. 


A Swimming Craze.— 
It is possible that Hol- 
bein may create a craze 
W.& D. Downey, Ebury Street for swimming as_ the 


—Apropos of the case of THE QUEEN AND HER GRANDCHILDREN AT MAR LODGE stockbrokers did for walk- 


the old man, Jobn Mc- 


The picture shows, from left to right, Lady Alexandra Duff, Princess Mary of 


ing. Several correspon- 


Elligott, who has just Wales, and Lady Maud Duff dents have written to 


been released from Dun- 

dalk Gaol after two years imprisonment for contempt of 
court—the ‘‘contempt’’ consisting in McElligott refusing 
to quit his farm which had been sold under an order of the 
Court of Chancery in Dublin—a correspondent reminds 


si) 
NAS 


inform me that they intend 
toattempt shortly some sensational swims. It is remarkable 
when one man attempts a highly difficult feat for which he 
may be by nature peculiarly fitted how many persons who 
are just the reverse will endeavour to imitate him. 


iy 


is 
Tes ppvy Mi 


R Milne 


THE DUKE OF FIFE’S RESIDENCE, MAR LODGE, BRAEMAR, WHICH WAS VISITED BY THE QUEEN LAST WEDNESDAY 
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THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR. AS SEEN BY S. H. SIME 
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THE COMING DESTRUCTION OF CLIFFORD’S INN, 
CHANCERY LANE 


Since the sale of Clifford's Inn, one of the most picturesque spots 

in Jondon, innumerable artists and photographers have been at 

work attempting to perpetuate impressions. Our illustration shows 
one of the most industrious of these artists 


Mariners as Doctors.—Every master of an ocean-going 
ship which does not carry a qualified medical man 
—and only the small minority have them—is frequently 
called upon to act as surgeon. Our illustration shows 
Captain William Whitton of the Wilson steamship, Toronto, 
doing doctor’s work in mid-Atlantic. The patient is a 
quartermaster, and one of half-a-dozen men who recently 
in New York Harbour had a narrow escape from death. 
Two large casks of fusel oil burst while being hoisted from 
the Tovonto’s hold, and when the men tried to bale out the 


THE CAPTAIN AS DOCTOR AT SEA 


Captain Whitton attending the quartermaster 
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dangerous com- 
pound they were 
overpowered by 
its volatile poison- 
ous properties. 
“Tars get ‘D.T.’s’ from oil fumes. Casks of fusel burst 
in steamship’s hold and six sailors become frenzied.” 
Such was a New York newspaper’s headings of the 
occurrence. ‘The victims had to be taken to St. Vincent’s 
Hospital, where the quartermaster’s life was saved only 
by the skill and unremitting care of the doctors, who had 
to make an incision in the right arm. It is this wound 
which the captain is dressing. Captain Whitton, by the 
way, is the hero of the famous attempt to tow the 
Cunarder, Pavonia, when she was broken down and in great 
peril off the Azores. He then commanded the Wilson 
steamship, Colovado, which had the Pavonia in tow for five 
days and nights in terrible weather. Then the Cunarder 
broke loose and a German tramp got hold of her, the result 
being that Captain Whitton and his people received nothing, 
for in salvage there is no pay when there is no cure. 


Trades at Once. 


Two 


Flaviens 


A MERRY BATHING PARTY 


This illustration of summer life at Biarritz is supplemental to one that will be 
found on p. 354 of this issue 


August on the Wane.—As a popular holiday month August 
is slightly on the wane. At all events there is a noticeable 
falling off in the number of holidaymakers at various seaside 
resorts this year. This, however, may be partially accounted 
for by the growing tendency with many people who were 
once quite content with an English watering-place for their 
holiday to go further afield and try the delights of popular 
resorts in France or the-Channel Islands. The weather of 
late years has been so unsettled in August that many people 
prefer to wait until September for their holiday, when if the 
days are shorter they have the compensating advantage of 
being fine. 


Many Happy Returns to—Awugust 26: Lady Duncannon ; 
Lady Eleanor Brodie; Lord Portarlington, 1883. August 27: 
Lord Windsor, 1857 ; Lord Hunting field, 1842 ; Lord Clanmorris, 
1852; Lord Gough, 1849; Mr. Charles Rolls, 1877. August 28 : 
Count Tolstoy, 1828 ; Professor Macfarren, 1826 ; Lord Arthur 
Hill, 1895. August 29: Lord Mar and Kellie, 1865; Lord 
St. Cyres, 1869; Mr. George Wyndham, 1863 ; Lord Normanby, 
1846. August 30; Lord Massy, 1835; Lord Desart, 1848 ; Lord 
Eliot, 1885. August 31: Queen of the Netherlands, 1880; Lord 
Shaftesbury, 1869; Lord George Montagu-Douglas-Scott, 1866 ; 
Sir John Shelley, 1848. September 1: Princess Ernest of 
Hohenlohe-Langenburg; Lady Rosmead; General Lord Methuen, 
1845; Lord Ailsa, 1847; Sir George Errington, 1839, 
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Great Britain’s Champion Swimmer. 


to every function, and when the younger man whirled 
round witha girl on his arm he carefully posted himself 
near the fond parent and looked unutterable admira- 
tion. He had been through part of the curriculum 
for candidates and knew silent flattery was more 
telling than a palpable election compliment. 


Another Election Story.—The old stager in elec- 
tioneering is a master of finesse. I have heard ofa 
case where the agent on the one side was probably 
the cleverest in the kingdom and the candidate on 
the other an even greater tactician. The latter dis- 
covered that the former had his weak point. He was 
recklessly extravagant and was always in debt. The 
crafty candidate accordingly got a friendfto buy up 
some of the agent’s paper in the way of business, 


LIEUTENANT BEAUSIL, WHO WAS SECOND IN THE PARIS-DEAUVILLE RIDE With the result that the agent was committed for 


Lieutenant Beausil of the 28th Dragoons was second in the 132 mile race by three minutes. debt wie) the eve of the election. “What a clever 

Hevcidiforty milesontioos however leading (iiavacod horse! «Madaeinatesaltot tiring him stroké!”’ said an admiring friend of the candidate. 

out by overriding. He won the Brussels-Ostend ride last year “ Wait a bit,” quoth that wily individual, and a few 

days later the debt was mysteriously paid off and the 

A School for M.P.’s. — While Mr. Carnegie bestows prisoner liberated. Somehow the agent penetrated the 

libraries, Mr. Rockefeller endows medical research, Sir mystery. It was not his own man but the other who had 
Ernest Cassel helps hospitals, and Mr. Pulitzer establishes supplied the money. 


a school of journalism, no millionaire with money to burn 
ever thinks of starting a school for M.P.’s; yet it is the 
crying need of the time. Every tradesman must have 
technical education nowadays. The only exception to the 
general rule is the lawmaker. He never thinks it necessary 
to undergo any special preparation. No man you meet—if 
he has the time and the money— would hesitate at a 
moment’s notice to go to Westminster and make the nation’s 
laws. I once pointed this out to an eminent lawyer. ‘‘ My 
dear fellow,’ he replied, “it’s an excellent thing for the 
Bar.” 


A Curriculum for Candidates.—Quite apart from the duties 
of a lawmaker the average parliamentary aspirant has 
much to learn of the art of being a candidate. If Captain 
Middleton, for example, were to keep a school for candidates 
in his retirement, or even to give tuition by correspondence 
—confidential, of course—what a pull his pupils would have 
over their rivals at the coming election. Votes depend on 
such trivial things. I have just heard, for example, of the 
case of a smart young military man who tried to dance 
himself into a seat not long ago but was beaten by an 
elderly civilian who was neither eloquent nor good-looking. 
This wily old rascal could not dance himself, but he went 


JARVIS AND HENRY AFTER THE RACE 


The race for the championship of the world in swimming, organised by the 
Union des Sociétés Fran¢gaises de Sports Athlétiques, was held on the Seine near 
Paris on August 15 and 16, France, Italy, Austria, England, Sweden, and Belgium 
competed, and Jarvis, the British champion, was victor. After the race Jarvis 
and Henry, the English competitors, who are shown above in swimming costume, 
* amused the vast audience by an exhibition of ornamental swimming 


a 


Noise and Crowding.—The middle-class English- 
man loves a noise and overcrowding. The bang- 
ing of doors which shatter our nerves when 
travelling by train could easily. be avoided if the 
passengers next the door would close it themselves 
instead of waiting for the boisterous attack of the 
porter. But not once ina month does one meet 
anyone who has enough regard for the nerves of 
his fellow passengers to adopt this simple expe- 
dient. This taste for noise and love of over- 
crowding seem to go hand in hand. At any rate, 
I have often noticed that a man who refuses to 
close the door of the railway carriage invariably 

ween, Beja. Selects a seat where there is least room. If there 
A NEW IRISH TOY INDUSTRY—A MODEL OF AN IRISH COTTAGE be a row of empty seats on one side of a 


At Ballycastle, on the northern coast of Antrim, facing the Atlantic Ocean, a small toy industry has railway carriage or a ‘bus while the other 


been started under the care of Mrs. Riddell. The children, both boys and girls, of this old-world : . f 7s aR 
little town are taught by an instructor in class and then carry their work of toy-making to their homes. side 1S practically full the average Englishman 
Mrs. Riddell is assisted by the local carpenter, Stephen Clarke, and it is hoped that the various toys will always plant himself down on the crowded 
made by these children may be [but the beginnings of a great business of toy manufacturing in the id 

newly-awakened industrial movement in Ireland side. 
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MANNERS FOR BABIES. 


EXAGGERATION 


Don'r try to tell a story ; 
To beat the one you've heard; 
For if you try, you're apt to lie, 
And that would be absurd! 


Don't try to be more funny 
‘Than any one in school; 

For if you're not, they'll laugh a lot, 
And think you are a fool | 


WHEN TO GO 


Wuen you go a-calling, 
Never stay too late ; 

You will wear your welcome out 
If you hesitate! 

Just before they're tired of you, 
*Just before they yawn, 

Before they think you are a Goop, 
And wish that you were gone, 

While they ’re laughing with you, 
While they like you so, ; 

While they want to keep you, — 
That's the time to go! _ 
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By Gelett Burgess. 


SICK FURNITURE 


Sirrinc on the-table, 
Standing, on the chairs, 
That 's the way the legs are broken 
and the cushion tears! 
How'd you like to pay the bill for varnish and repairs? 


“< 4IN’T” 


Now “ain’t” is a word 
That is very absurd 
To use for an “isn't” or “aren't.” 
Ask Teacher about it: 
She'll say, “Do without it!” 
I wish you would see if you can't! 
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In two minutes he was stretched out ready to have his picture taken 


W. C. Deake, a florist of Asheville, U.S.A., can hypnotise 
chickens, birds, cats, dogs, horses, and nearly all domesticated 
and half-tamed animals. When hypnotised the animals become 
erfectly docile, and in the case of birds and chickens the fowls are 
stupefied and remain so from a quarter to half an hour. Mr. Deake 
can tame the most mettlesome pony and turn it into a trick animal 
by a few strokes at the side of the nostrils and a steady gazing 
for a few moments into the pony’s eyes. 
“Birds and chickens are the easiest managed,” said Mr. Deake. 
“T have never seen one yet that I could not-put to sleep, and that 
in a peaceable way, in five minutes. The stories of their being 
fascinated by snakes, especially rattlers, is undoubtedly true. Any 
glittering object, if it is small enough, will serve to fix a bird’s atten- 
tion. For example, I can take this marble” (picking up a bright 
red one half an inch in diameter) ‘‘and hold it up in front of our 
canary bird, and he immediately begins to gaze at it. He won’t 
take his eyes away or even blink. He will stare at it as if his 
life depended upon the undertaking. In two or three minutes he 
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A Hypnotiser of Birds and Beasts 


Remarkable Powers of an Asheville, U.S.A., Florist, who 

Casts a Spell over Chickens, Birds, Cats, Dogs, and 

Horses, and can Tame the most fractious Animal in a 
Moment with a Glance of the Eye 


will drop down on the floor of his cage perfectly limp. Catbirds and 
robins taken wild from the trees will do the same thing. If you toss 
them in the air they make a feeble attempt to spread wings and flutter 
down again in a perfectly nerveless fashion. An equally good way to 
hypnotise fowls, especially chickens, is to stroke the top of the head 
evenly and regularly for a few minutes. Another successful way with 
a chicken is to hold his bill down to the ground or the floor and draw a 
chalk mark straight out from his beak.” 

Mr. Deake illustrated his theory by hypnotising a chicken in various 
ways before a camera. The rooster was an ordinary barnyard fowl, 
noted in his unhypnotised state for thrashing all the other fowls in 
the vicinity. At first it was extremely full of fight, and Mr. Deake 
began by holding the rooster off at arm’s length and looking hard in his 
eye. After a bit the chicken become more docile, and Mr. Deake 
In two minutes he was 


reached out a hand and stroked his head. 


The chicken was tumbled down on the floor but made no attempt to get up 


stretched out limp across Mr. Deake’s knees ready to have his 
picture taken. 

Mr. Deake believes that eventually hypnotism will be used as the 
only method of training and handling wild animals for zoological 
gardens and menageries. Horses and dogs obey very readily when 
under the influence of hypnotism. ‘Animals must be taught their 
tricks, of course, whether hypnotised or not,” said Mr. Deake, “ but 
after they once learn what’s required they can be hypnotised and put 
through their paces without the severe treatment usually meted out 
to circus animals and entirely without danger to keepers.” 

When hypnotised an animal will eat almost anything and all of 
what is placed before it. 

“A chicken will pick up corn, a grain at a time, when in a half- 
dazed state,” said Mr. Deake, “and it will keep on picking at the 
grains until not another one will go down. Dogs, I notice, will lick 
up a dish of strawberries with apparent relish. Frogs cannot be 
hypnotised, although it was through the twitching of frogs’ legs that 
the principle of animal magnetism was discovered.” 


Can tame the most mettlesome pony 
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Animals must be taught their tricks 


THE PATLER 


A Mechanical Sculptor.—Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle is a man of many parts. 
Not content with the art of medicine 
he launched out into fiction. He then 
went to the war, and now his name is 
appearing in connection with a very remarkable machine 
which carries out the art of sculpture mechanically. 
The machine has been invented 
by Signor Auguste Bontempi of 
Naples, and Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, together with Mr. W. G. 
Jones, have acquired all the 
British rights of the invention. 
The machine, which has been 
temporarily set up at Battersea, 
consists essentially of a needle, 
or a revolving steel drill, which 
is worked hydraulically. The 
machine is only for the purely 
mechanical processes of the 
sculptor’s art. One machine can 
in twelve hours turn out as 
much work as now takes by 
hand two months to complete. 


No Faith in Omens.—It is just 
three years this month since the 
Geographical Journal came out 
with a map of-Central Africa 
showing ‘‘ Mount Chamberlain 
—extinct volcano,’’ and those 
who were not of the house of 


- Machinery Supplanting Art. 


The 
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Battenberg Bride.—The forth- 


coming marriage of Princess Alice of 
Battenberg with 
Greece can be_ best 
reference to a genealogical table, but 
* here are some curious facts. 


Prince Andrew of 
understood by 


Princess Henry of Battenberg 


is at once her aunt and her grandaunt; her mother is at 


Joseph gladly seized upon it as 
anomen. Ido not know what 
they think now of the feverish 
activity at Birmingham. Never 
has “‘ Mount Chamberlain ’’—the 
British, not the Central African 
one—been in such a state of 
eruption. The Colonial Secretary is working with juvenile 
energy and is quite ‘‘ possessed ’’ with his new fiscal policy. 
Unionist freetraders in less energetic London have dropped 
their tools and gone to the country—in the actual, not the 
political sense—but Mr. Vince and his leaflet factory are 
still in full blast. Mr. Chamberlain has no faith in omens, 
and at the clubs the members who drop in furtively when 
they ought to be miles away are already saying, ‘‘ What is 
the use of fighting a man like that. There will be no peace 
for anybody till he has his own way.” 


Reproduced by permission from the ‘Daily Mail.” 
opposite page 


A MACHINE FOR MAKING MARBLE BUSTS AT WORK 
See the 


once her mother and her distant 
cousin; she is also the distant 
cousin of her own father; her 
future husband is the brother- 
in-law of her mother’s first 
cousin; the German Emperor 
is her first cousin and the Czar- 
ina of Russia is her mother’s 
sister. I need hardly point out 
that the Battenbergs are mor- 
ganatic Hesses. 


A Pigeon and a Reader.—A 
rather curious sight was _ wit- 
nessed the other day outside the 
British Museum. A reader, with 
the inevitable satchel, was 
advancing towards the steps of 
the Museum when one of the 
pigeons that live on the pre- 
mises whilst flying across the 
yard flew into his face. The 
reader struck wildly out at the 
bird, who hovered for a moment 
above his antagonist, and for a 
second it seemed as if a battle 
was impending between the two, 
but the bird evidently thought 
better of it and flew off, and the 
reader continued his victorious 


career. 


os FEwD Zavecey — 


Bobbie (who has just been to school for the first time): But you know, auntie, they’re awfully strict. Only fancy! one of the rules is that no boy is to 


speak a word if the teacher can see him 
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HOW TO MAKE MARBLE BUSTS BY MACHINERY 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle as a Rival of Pygmalion 


THE MACHINE AT REST THE SCULPTOR AT WORK 


THE FIRST STEP AFTER THIRTY MINUTES AFTER THREE HOURS 


AFTER FOUR HOURS AFTER SIX HOURS AFTER SEVEN HOURS 
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MOTOR SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


Automobile Club on Strike.—Out of 175 ~ 
members of the Chicago Automobile Club 
fifty have gone on strike and refuse to affix 
the numbers on their cars which the law 
demands. The active auto-resisters drive 
about conspicuously all over the windy city 
and implore the police to arrest them. So 
far no policeman has “ obliged.” 


Motors and the Moors. — Many well- 
known motorists, several M.P.’s among them, 
have gone north by motor. The motor car 
is a good deal used by small shooting parties. 
But sportsmen complain that shooting cars 
which are big enough to take large sporting 
parties and their guns are of enormous 
weight, horse-power, and price. So far we 
think no shooting cars have been 
built to carry more than six or eight 
persons, and the cost of these com- 
pared with a two-horse waggonette. 
carrying twelve or fourteen pas- 
sengers is, of course, very high, and 
considerably in favour of the horsed 
vehicle. 


Nk oldies 
SAP PRES 


a = 


SIR HORACE PLUNKETT IN HIS 


Unnumbered Cars.—After the new Motor 
Bill comes into effect whole posses of police 
will be out on the roads bent on the capture 
and conviction of unnumbered cars. Motor- 
car cases will block the police courts, appeals 
from J.P. decisions will keep the higher court 
busy. ‘All which is grist to the lawyer’s 
mill,” as many of the legal fraternity have 
already gleefully remarked. 


Motor Cyclists and the Bill—The pro- 
mised differentiation of the motor cycle from 
the motor car is not apparent in the new bill. 
No separation of the two sports has taken 
place and the motor cyclist will presumably 
be subject to £50 fines. Considering that 
a splendid motor cycle can be bought for £40 
the absurdity of fining a man more than the 


10-H.-P. PANHARD 


cost of his vehicle is apparent. The old 
accusation that an Irishman speaks first and 
thinks afterwards fits the Motor Car Bill 
admirably. Nothing has been thought out 
and no contingencies safeguarded. “ Chaos, 
thy name is Motor Car Bill” fits this political 
freak. 


Milestones and Motors.—‘‘ There’s mile- 
stones on the Dover road,” a quotation from 
Dickens, has long been famous. A most 
interesting article in the Amtomodbile Club 
Journal, “Concerning Milestones,” shows 
that these road signs in some instances were 
just “dumped down” haphazard, and that 
measured milestone miles are absolutely un- 
trustworthy as to distance. The article pleads 
for a central highways authority to 
deal with milestones and all other 
road matters ona businesslike and 
uniform plan. 


Lucky Numbers.—The superstitious are 
already at work devising ‘lucky ” combina- 
tions of numbers to figure fore and aft on 
their cars when the Motor Bill comes into 
action. Some want three threes, others set 
their hearts on a trio of nines Taking it 
altogether, with each motorist wanting No. I 
on his car or trying to commandeer certain 
lucky combines of numerals, the county and 
borough councils will be kept pretty busy. 
Few will accept thirteen. 


Ten Days Reprieve.—The law is sup- 
posed to allow a latitude of ten days after the 
purchase of a car before a registered number 
is affixed to it. During those ten days the 
police make the motorist’s lot an unhappy one 
through constant stopping to ask his number. 
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The etiquette is to carry the car bill—receipted 
or otherwise—to show that the vehicle is 
brand-new. Some persons will renew and 
redate a bill, thus respiting their car from 
disfigurement. 


Never Seen Motors.-——Dr. Jackson, who 
motored recently from California -to New 
York, says he travelled over 3,000. miles of 
country where motor cars had never been 
seen. In Oregon and Idaho many persons 
thought the car was part of a train that had 
broken loose from the rails. The travellers 
frequently ’phoned that they were coming, and 
villages and small towns shut up shops, 
banks, and public schools and turned out in 
their entirety to see the novelty of a motor 
car. 


Universal Motor Language.—The mania 
for motor touring under all conditions in 
foreign countries has led the 
Automobile Club of France to 
seriously consider the’ adoption of 
a ‘universal language whereby 
motorists might make themselves 
understanded of the people of all 
countries. The club is investigat- 
ing the merits of a language 
called Esperanto, which is spoken 
freely in northern Europe and 


Lafayette 
IN WHICH HE DROVE THE KING AND QUEEN THROUGH CONNEMARA AND CO. KERRY 


a great part of Russia. It is said to 
be very easily acquired, and if it does not 
already comprise words “ for petrol,” “ punc- 
ture,” and ‘‘ police about” these could easily 
be added. 


Foreigners and the Motor Bill.—Hitherto 
it has been a ‘simple matter for any foreign 
motorist to bring his car to England and drive 
it straight from dock. Under the new Motor 
Bill foreigners will have to register, obtain a 
number for their cars, and get their licence 
endorsed. The process will not be so trouble- 
some for them as the continental customs 
and driving formalities are for us, but 
hitherto the alien automobilist has found 
a free-and-easy welcome which he can no 
longer claim. 
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MOTOR. CYCLE TRIAL RUNS 
The Westerham Hill Climb. 


The 1,000 miles reliability trials, held under the auspices of the Autocycle Club, 
attracted a good entry, and like the motor car trial runs the start was made 
from the Crystal Palace, where special accommodation was made for the machines 
in the grounds. The tedious task of weighing, measuring, and judging the 
machines, for which points were allowed, occupied two days. The run to Brighton 
and back, via Westerham Hill, Uckfield, and Lewes, was very favourable; but 
the Westerham Hill climb caused a lot of trouble, and very few negotiated the 
famous climb without dismounting and helping the wheel. However, over thirty 
tiders reported themselves at headquarters in good time 


THE HON. M. BOMAN 
Ready to stop cycles at the bottom of the hill 


BEING TIMED AT THE FOOT OF THE HILL GETTING UP SPEED FOR THE CLIMB AT FULL SPEED UP THE HILL 


CHECKING THEIR TIMES OFFICIALS OF THE 1,000 MILES TRIAL 
F. Straight, J. Van Hooydonk, A. J. Wilson 
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THE BRAN PIE. 


I do not profess to be conversant with business and the 

financial world in general, but it isimpossible to escape 
finance nowadays. The many-million-power motor cars 
that the monarchs and oligarchies of money drive through, 
and occasionally over, the rest of mankind leave an odour of 
finance in the air, and from reading the papers and yet 
more from the conversation of initiated friends I have 
gathered the fact that there has been a considerable 
financial crisis which has ruined a few business men, 
inflicted serious losses on many, shaken public confidence, 
and rendered it impossible for ordinary men to obtain 
loans on the very best security. The chief feature of the 
situation has been a horrible disappearance of ready money. 
Brokers have sternly demanded payment of comparatively 
small accounts from old clients at the point of the writ, 
and these clients have taken their title deeds to the ban: 
to secure accommodation till the Michaelmas rents come 


in—and both in vain. 
Cys reflection is forced upon the mind of the unbiased 
observer, and that is that the proportion of cash to 
credit in the business world is ridiculously small. When 
you do come upon an actual sum of coin it is generally 
mortgaged or pledged three or four deep. It almost seems 
as ifa man need not be a millionaire to stop a financial 
crisis. A crisis is generally due to a temporary failure in 
the public imagination. For years business can go merrily 
on in the world of finance as it did in the Humbert circle 
until the safe was at last opened. But in business it is not 
always necessary even to have a safe; a name is generally 


enough. 
B" a crisis comes when names are no longer regarded as 
good and gold is needed. Much gold is not always 
necessary to stop a panic. I do not know, but I should 
think 5,000 sovereigns skilfully applied would sometimes 
stop a slump that sweeps away millions of credit. The 
German Empire has its war chest filled and stored in a 
fortress ready for the last struggle. So a millionaire ought 
to have at least £10,000 in gold in a safe deposit room. 
There are times when even coppers will give moral support 
that cheques have ceased to command. There are also 
times when good railway and other stocks that retain all 
their dividend-paying powers can be picked up at ridicu- 
lously low figures by any man with solid and actual cash. 
A Napoleon of finance (as every man is called who fails for 
over £1,000,000) would be less likely to end his days in the 
St. Helena of bankruptcy if he not only had a cash reserve, 
a sort of Gold Guard, but knew when to use it freely. 
Napoleon—the original one—came to grief because he did 
not use his Guard to support the market at Borodino and 
frittered it away uselessly after the Russian slump set in. 


ll these reflections are not new; there is an Italian pro- 
verb, quoted by Bacon, to the effect that. there is 
always less money, honour, and good faith than is generally 
believed. All three divisions of the proverb are unhappily 
true of financial affairs. You may have been ruined 
because you bought shares in a company of some sort, 
Now the promoters of this company or the directors who 
have been working it may have been entirely honest and 
prudent men, the undertaking may deserve all they say in 
its favour, and may even be doing well and promising to do 
better. But, nevertheless, it may be impossible to sell the 
shares even at ruinous prices or to borrow on them even 
on extortionate terms. And this sudden worthlessness of 
your possessions may be due, not to a malicious plot, not to 
the dishonesty of directors or the rashness of yourself, but 
simply to some general financial convulsion caused by the 
rivalry of big millionaires or trusts that very possibly do not 
know the name of the undertaking in which you have 


invested and wish it no ill. 
[' is simply that one of these financial magnates has 
felt it necessary to drive his big steam launch at 
full speed down the main river, and the wash of his screw 
sends a wave up the little creek where you are picnicking 
in your hired skiff, hidden by bushes from sight or smell of 
his craft. All the same you are upset and the boat knocks 
her planks in on a stump, and your spoons repose to future 
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By Adrian Ross. 


ages in the ooze of the creek, while the dresses of your 
womankind are only fit for a jumble sale. The owner of the 
launch did not know you were there or that you ever existed 
at all. It was simply necessary or desirable for him to make 
quick time down that reach, and he has done it. Probably 
he would have preferred (being a human being after all) not 
to spoil your friends’ dresses and lose your family electro. 
Bt in the case of the steam launch you might have a. 
remedy as there are often laws governing the traffic 
on rivers and preventing owners of steam launches, however 
rich, from navigating to the danger and damage of ordinary 
persons in row boats. The financial devastator, if he has. 
kept within the law of fraud, and even sometimes if has not, 
has nothing to fear. Mr. Rockefeller, let us say, is trying 
to get ahead of Mr. Pierpont Morgan in some big financial 
operation. I do not know if he has been doing so, but let 
us assume that he is capable of so doing. He thinks, perhaps, 
that Mr. Morgan and his friends and associates have been 
buying up more of the habitable globe than they are at 
present able to pay for. He therefore begins (let us say) to. 
sell large quantities of shares of some great undertaking that 
these gentlemen are interested in. They, let us say, meet 
the attack by buying up what hesells. The issue of the con- 
flict depends on whether (let us say for the sake of argument). 
Mr. Rockefeller sells more of these shares than he can 
deliver or the opposing financiers buy more than they can 


pay for. 


ay real value of the stock is of no importance and has. 
very little to do with the prices up to or down to. 
which it may be forced. It is not regarded as a commercial 
undertaking but as a field of battle, and just as the fortunes 
ofa battle may turn upon the possession of a particular 
village which usually takes fire during the struggle, with 
loss of life and property to the inhabitants, so the small and 
sometimes the large investors in an enterprise may be ruined. 
wholesale because two trusts have declared war on each 
other and chosen that stock to fight over. 
B" at least in civilised countries the inhabitants of a 
village know that war is declared and, even if non- 
combatants, are subjects of one of the belligerent states. 
They have usually some time to get away and put some of 
their property in a safe place. And in civilised states they 
are reckoned as having a claim to compensation. The: 
victims of financial battles have no warning as a rule, no 
protection, and most certainly no compensation. They have: 
not even the perilous but exciting sport of turning franc- 


tireur and sniping the belligerents. 
H™ would it be if law or custom gave them this right ? 
Our present laws grew up or were codified in an age 
that knew little or nothing of trusts and billionaires. They 
are found to give men of much money an unfair advantage 
over ordinary citizens. They enable big financiers to crush, 
sometimes without intending it even, numbers of worthy 
men who have committed no crime and as far as ordinary 
foresight goes no imprudence. It is the law that by pro- 
tecting these rich men in the possession of their property 
and their freedom to deal with it makes it possible for them 
to work wide ruin. Why not frankly admit that as the law 
is inadequate to control great capitalists it declines to pro- 
tect them? Let them protect themselves by their own 
armies and navies and police paid by themselves. Let 
them have the responsibilities of a despot with his practi- 
cally unlimited power. If we are to have financial barons. 
waging private war and ravaging the villages on or near one 
another’s estates we must also tolerate the financial outlaws 
who lie in wait for the barons. Who will be the Robin 
Hood or Rob Roy of finance ? 


‘The Baron of Gold was proud and bold, 
And cared not for clerk or layman; 

He swore that he would catch Robin Hood 
And hang him as high as Haman, 


But the outlaw laughed as he aimed a shaft 
At the baron’s vital organ; 

And its point was thrust through the steel of his trust 
To the purse of oe 
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A MUCH-VISITED ROPE BRIDGE IN IRELAND. 


TT TT a a 


Welsh 
THE FAMOUS ROPE BRIDGE AT CARRICK-A-REDE 


This famous bridge spans a chasm in the Giant's Causeway district of county Antrim. The men are standing about 87 ft. above the water, which has 
eaten into the softer volcanic rock on this once fiery shore. The bridge is used in connection with the salmon fishery carried on at Carrick-a-rede. This 
is one of the spots which travellers may reach very expeditiously by the Midland and Belfast and Northern Counties Railways 
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His .vlajesty’s Movements.—King Edward 
will have but a short period of rest at Marien- 
bed which he has so well earned before he 
will again undertake one of those ceremonial 
visits which entail far more mental and 
physical exertion than the average person 
imagines. His Majesty will visit the Emperor 
of Austria at the end of the month and make 
a state entry into Vienna, whither he will go 
direct from Marienbad. Even at Marienbad 
King Edward can find but little rest and is 
pestered by the vulgar attentions of a curious 
mob that requires the police to keep it in 


order, 


The King in Scotland.—On his return to 
England the King will go almost straight to 
Balmoral, where he will stay till the end of 
September. There are to be numerous deer 
drives in the forests of Balmoral, Ballochbuie, 
and Abergeldie. The Duke of Fife will also 
give deer drives in the Forest of Mar for the 
King’s entertainment. Ignorant people are 
apt to talk of the cruelty of deer drives, but a 


driven deer flies past the sportsman like a 


flash of  light- 
ning, and it re- 
quires a_ very 
good shot to 
bring it down. 
Formerly the 
King used to 


enjoy the excite- 
ment of stalking, 
but the exertion 
is far too much 
for him 
and a deer drive 
is the only way 
in which he can 


now, 


get a shot at a 
stag. The Bal- 
moral deer have 


IN TOWN AND 
Week by Week. 


the Earl and Countess of Mar and Kellie and 
Mr. and Mrs. Willie James. 
be provided daily to take the party to Doncaster 
and back. Lady St. Oswald is a daughter of 
Helen Lady Forbes of Newe, a sister of 
Mrs. Willie James—with whom the Prince of 
Wales stayed for Goodwood this year—and a 
niece of Georgiana Lady Dudley, who has for 


Special trains will 


so many years been intimate with the Royal 
Family. Lady St. Oswald, Mrs. W. James, 
and Lady Mar and Kellie are a trio of beauties 
good to look at. 


Autumn 
House Parties. 
—The visit of 
Prince of 

the 
and 


the 
Wales to 
Duke 

Duchess. of 
Devonshire is 
the first of the 


great house 
parties that will 
take place 
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A series of shoot- 
ing parties will be given by the Duke and 
His Royal 
Highness will become later the guest of the 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon at Gordon 
Castle, where he will have some deerstalking. 


during the coming season. 


Duchess after the Prince’s visit. 


Lord Crawford with Lady Crawford will spend 
the autumn at Balcarres House in Fife, where 
they will give a series of entertainments, and 
Lord Lovat will entertain a big party at 
Beaufort Castle. 


A Yachting 
Countess .— 
Constance 
Countess De La 
Warr is enter- 
taining a party 
at Inchmery, her 
lovely place on 
the Southamp- 
ton Water, for 
yachting. They 


go out almost 
daily in the 


yawl, and if the 
winds are con- 
trary to their 
return they put 
in and wait at 
The 


gar- 


Cowes. 
Inchmery 
dens are famous 
for their beauty, 
and 
from the house 


the views 


and grounds are 
lovely. Con- 
stance Lady De 
La Warr is a 
lady of remark- 
able courage 


and presence of 


been greatly mind. When 
improved by her house in 
cross - breeding Grosvenor Street 
with English was on fire, and 
2 SE 

stags. her retreat by 
the staircase 

The Prince Citic off, bly 

at Doncaster.— the flames, she 
Next week the tied the  bed- 
Prince of Wales clothes together 
will stay with and by their help 
Lord and Lady climbed down 
St. Oswald at from her win- 
Nostell — Priory dow. A curious 
for the Don- thing about this 
caster races, was that about 
and a_ distin- a year before a 
guished party of Ralph palmist had told 
guests has been PRINCE AND PRINCESS CHARLES OF DENMARK AND THEIR FIRSTBORN Here tate her 
invited to meet The infant son of Prince and Princess Charles of Denmark has been christened by the name of Alexander Edward house would be 


Christian Frederick. The King and Queen and Princess. Victoria were sponsors, the aksent ones being the King of 


them, including 


Denmark, the Crown Prince and Crown Princess of Denmark, and the Prince of Wales 


° 
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London Stereo. Co, 


THE PRINCE OF WALES AS A BALMORAL HIGHLANDER 


The Prince of Wales has just returned to Abergeldie Castle, which is close to Balmoral. A characteristic specimen of the old baronial style of architecture, it belongs to 


a branch of the Gordons, who have held it for 4oo years, but as the Royal Family have leased it for many years (and have recently extended their terms), the laird lives 
at Eltham, In this picture the Prince is represented in the Balmoral tartan which was designed for the late Queen. The King has just had) fifty-three sets of ornaments 
(dirks, buckles, and the like) specially designed for his highlanders. It need scarcely be pointed out that the Prince of Wales is Duke of Rothesay, Earl of Carrick, and 
Baron Renfrew in the peerage of Scotland 
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The Dublin Horse Show.-—Already the 
hotels are booked full in Dublin for the Horse 
Show week, which promises to sustain its 
reputation as usual of being the best show of 
its kind in 
the United 
Kingdom, if 
not in the 
world. Lord 
and Lady 
Dudley are 
enteitaining 
a large party 
during the 
show. week, 
and Lord and 
Lady = Ardi- 
laun and 


His youthful lordship has just celebrated his sixth birthday. 
was Lord Ossulston when he married in 1895 Miss Leonora van Marter 
Lord Tankerville possesses the unique herd of white cattle 
at Chillingham in Northumberland, none of which are allowed to leave 


of New York. 


his demesne alive 


Lord Powerscourt will also entertain for the 
event that has come to be regarded as a great 
social gathering. To the average Irishman 
the Dublin Horse Show is the greatest event 
in the year, and there are plenty of farmers 
in the country who have never missed a 
show and never will as long as they have their 
fare to Dublin and the strength to get there. 


Hospitality at Braikley. — Since the 
shooting began Sir Allan and Lady Mac- 
kenzie have been entertaining their usual 
autumn parties at Braikley. Sir Allan is 
himself a first-class shot, and his eldest son, 
Mr. Allan James Mackenzie, a gallant young 
Horse Guardsman who was out in South Africa 
a year ago, also knows how to pulla trigger with 
the best. Braikley is a very hospitable house 
and is generally so full at this time of year 
that some of the surplus guests have to be 
quartered at the “Invercauld Arms.” It is 
quite close to Balmoral, and during the late 
Queen Victoria’s lifetime Sir Allan and Lady 
Mackenzie were always on friendly terms with 
their Sovereign, Genial, courteous, and plea- 
sant of voice he is always generous and 
open-handed, and everybody about Ballater 
would be delighted if the King should some 
day revive the old Mackenzie peerage in his 
favour. 


Heir of Kintail.— Sir Allan Mackenz'e’s 
father, the late Sir Jatnes Mackenzie—* Old 
Tinpail” as the irreverent called bim—who 
used to be a great friend of the King in his 
younger days, was very wealthy. 
He always claimed descent 
from the Mackenzies of Kin- 
tail, whose peerage, the barony 
of Seaforth, has long been 
extinct. When the old Kintail 
property came into the market 
he bought that as well as the 
Glen Muick estate, with which 
the present baronetcy is asso- 
ciated. Sir James learned wis- 
dom on-the turf, and when he 
made his will provided that his 
grandson should not come into 
the property he left him till he 
was four-and-twenty. That 
lucky young gentleman came 
of age three years ago, so next 
May he will be able to havea 
second celebration. 


Lady Mackenzie.—Through 
her mother, who was a Mac- 
kenzie of Gairloch, Lady 
Mackenzie is also descended 
from the Kintail family. Her 
father, the late Mr. Duncan 
Davidson, the Laird of Tul- 
loch, was a good-looking Scot 
very well-known in the north. 
He married five times, and 
twice I believe was brother-in- 
law to children of his own. 
Lady Mackenzie was a daughter 
of his fourth wife. She is the 
mother of the charming Lady 
Kilmarnock who was wedded 
a couple of ycars ago to that 
clever young diplomatist, Lord 
Erroll’s. eldest son. Lady 
Kilmarnock when a girl was a 
great friend of Queen Victoria, 
to whom she had the honour 
of being privately presented. 
Besides being very pretty she 
is one of the few  Biitish 
diplomatists’ wives who can 
speak French like a native. 


Speaight 
LORD OSSULSTON, SON OF THE EARL OF TANKERVILLE 


His father 


Mr. Wyndham’s Success. — Whatever 
difference of opinion there may be about the 
merits of the principal performers in the 
parliamentary session that has just closed it 


MADAME AMYOT 


The accomplished portrait painter 
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cannot be denied that Mr. Wyndham has 
scored a distinct success. He has gained a 
reputation for immense tact and has also 
gained for himself the personal liking of a 
great many members of the House who are 
not of his political faith. The Irish Secr tary- 
ship has made a‘number of reputations, and 
yet it is perhaps one of the hardest positions 
in the Government to occupy without loss of 
prestige. 


A Society Favourite. — There are not 
many women in society who understand the 
art of making conversation. better than Mrs. 
George Keppel, and though she is very good- 
looking with a pretty figure and a mass of 
fair hair which she well knows how to 
manipulate those who have watched her 
career say she has really talked herself into 
her present unique position. At one time 
she used to spend her autumn holiday at her 
old home in Scotland, but this year | believe 
she is taking a trip on the Continent... Her 
features, by the way, are more expressive 
than regular and she is very little over the 
medium height, but she has exquisite taste in 
dress, is an admirable storyteller, and alto- 
gether is so brilliantly amusing as to be quite 
irresistible. She was always good-humoured 
and high-spirited, and when she married Lord 
Albemarle’s younger brother she certainly had 
a handsome husband if not a_ particularly 
wealthy one. 


An Accomplished Port:ait Painter.—One 
of the best portrait painters in London just 
now is Madame Caroline Amyot. Madame 
Amyot was born in Copenhagen. She studied 
art at Diisseldorf and exhibited and sold her 
first picture at the Art Union at Christiania. 
One of the best-known pictures of her earlier 
years is called “ The Little Housewife.” She 
also painted two historical pictures at the 
request of King Oscar of Sweden, being nine 
months at the Swedish Court. In 1878 she 
married an English doctor, and continued her 
art career at Diss in Norfolk, whence she sent 
many pictures to the Royal Academy. 
Madame Amyot has now definitely taken a 
studio in London—at Roland Gardens, South 
Kensington, for the purpose of pursuing her 
occupation as a portrait painter. 


MISS EDITH MACMAHON 
As painted by Madame Amyot 
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Lallie Charles 


MISS JOAN DICKSON-POYNDER 


This little maid, who will celebrate her sixth birthday on September 11, is the daughter of Sir John Dickson-Poynder, Bart., who won the D.S.O. in the South African 

War, and her mother is a Scots woman, daughter of Mr. Henry Dundas of Glenesk. The Dicksons were also originally Scots. They have been a great naval family. The 

first baronet (who was created in 1802), his nephew who succeeded him, and the latter's two sons were all in the navy, some of them rising to admiral’s rank. Sir Jchn 
took the additional name cf Poynder in 1888 
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Concerning Mr. Arthur Pearson’s Fresh Air Fund: 


bright, new era dawned for the slum children of London and 
other cities when the Fresh Air Fund was inaugurated eleven 
years ago. The good work done by this beneficent agency is most 
gratifying to contemplate. It has made itself a household word 
among all classes of the community and has done much to make 
the children of the well-to-do 
interest themselves in the children 
of those whom Queen Alexandra 
graphically described as_ the 
“poorest of the poor.” Children 
in the cheerful suburbs of London 
may be met with wherever people 
congregate who modestly present 
a collecting card and solicit 1d. 
for the Fresh Air Fund. When 
od. has been taken the card is 
returned as a day’s holiday in the 
country is thereby secured for one 
little London waif. The writer 
encountered a juvenile emissary of 
charity on Blackheath one fine 
* Saturday evening—a pretty little 
girl with an abundance of Words- 
worth curls, who said her name 
was Faith—surely an appropriate 
coincidence! She pleaded prettily 
for the poor children of the East- 
end, adding that she had been to 
one big picnic of the Fresh Air 
Fund and hoped to see another. 
By the tiny guests themselves the 
familiar initials, ‘ F. A. F.,” have 
come to be extended into the 
phrase, “ Fresh Air Fairy,” which 
aptly expresses the functions of the 
fund. 

It is in several respects a 
unique charity. The whole of the 
working expenses connected with 
its administration are borne by 
the founders, C. Arthur Pearson, 
Ltd., and by the Ragged School 
Union, which places its far-reach- 
ing organisation at the disposal of the fund. The general calculation 
is that 3d. pays for a child’s fare by tram or train and 6d. buys food 
enough for two good meals. With good show of reason, therefore, 
the officials of the fund claim that there is no other charity 


A HAPPY DAY 


IN 


where so little buys so much. £8 2s. provides all that is necessary 
for the enjoyment of a complete party of 200 children with the 
needful complement of attendants who kindly place their time at the 
service of the charity. 

A custom that is growing among large workshops is for the 
workmen to contribute 1d. a week 
until enough has been raised to 
send a whole party, say, to Epping 
Forest, that veritable children’s 
paradise. A committee is ap- 
pointed to accompany each par- 
ticular party of excursionists, and 
the report brought back invariably 
gives the utmost satisfaction 
through the works. Frequently, 
too, individuals with a balance at 
the bank who do not require to 
be charitable by instalments for- 
ward a cheque for £8 2s. for the 
food and fares of 200 waifs. 
Should the donor specify any 
district from which the guests are 
to be drawn or any spot—acces- 
sible at the price—to which he 
would have them taken his pre- 
ferences are fulfilled as far as 
possible. Besides, the picnic may 
be named after the host or hostess 
or by any other designation 
desired. When the benefactor or 
benefactress visits the recipients 
(as sometimes happens) at their 
gambols in the greenwood the 
truth of the saying comes forcibly 
to bear that the quality of mercy 
—or charity—is twice blessed. 

Consider the progress of the 
Fresh Air Fund. In the first year 
ofits existence 24,000 London waifs 
were given a day’s release from 
slumdom, exchanging the alley 
and the court for the forest and 
the field. In ten years 900,000 


THE COUNTRY 


' children have been the guests of the fund, giving an average of 


nearly 100,000 annually. Such an achievement needs no com- 
mendation. It speaks of great philanthropic enterprise, great public 
support, and great need for its continuance. 


“HERE WE GO ROUND THE MULBERRY BUSH” 
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THE EXCITEMENTS OF THE SEASIDE 
At Newhaven and Aldeburgh. 


Breach 
AN EXCITING INCIDENT IN NEWHAVEN HARBOUR 


The harbour tug, ‘‘ Pinafore,”’ running down the yacht, ‘‘Asthore.” The crew of the ‘‘Asthore” were saved, but the yacht sank two minutes after being struck 


<r 


Clarke & Son 
THE NEW LIFEBOAT AT ALDEBURGH 


This lifeboat was given to the pretty Suffolk seaport by the Corporation of Winchester 
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In pursuance of the advice of his physicians our hero starts on his journey in “THE WEAI 
search of rest, but at the very outset finds himself confronted by a distressing 
circumstance: his seat in the parlour car is next to Miss Peachem, for whom 

he has always had the most profound regard 


Drawn by Charle 
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1 Gib: 
SALAMA 


KER SEX” This is one of a series of pictures for which the proprietors of ‘“‘ Collier’s 
Weekly” in New York have paid Mr. Gibson the sum of £200 a drawing. 
“The Tatler’ has purchased the right to publish the series in this country. 


e : 
s Dana Gibson Mr, Gibson has founded a school 


Sait 
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24 WITH THE TORPEDO FLEET AT THE 
NAVAL MANCEUVRES. 


“neste ey 


FIRING A 6-PR. GUN FROM A TORPEDO-BOAT DESTROYER 


Despite the dangers and hardsh ps of life on torpedo-boat destroyers in the British Navy there is never a lack of dare-devil officers and men for these 
stripped hulls, which slink through the gloom ‘thalf-guessed and gone again.’ The duties are at all times desperate, but there are always possible 
Nelsons and Cochranes to accept them, for they mean extra pay and much relaxation of discipline. The captain is a young lieutenant with the title of 
lieutenant-commander, and with him are a sub-lieutenant, the engineer, and a gunner, who live aft in the ward-room. Torpedo-boat destroyers show no 
mercy, and in war they will get none. They may rush full speed to torpedo an enemy and risk escape, which is improbable, from a hail of shot and shell 
or they may slip up to the prey unseen and by a lucky chance destroy it. For purposes of offence they rely on their torpedoes, for safety they depend 
on their speed. As a protection against other torpedo and smaller craft destroyers carry half-a-dozen quick-firers, one 12-pr., and five 6-prs. One of the 
latter is shown in action 
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PLAYS. MUSIC. AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


The Opera.—The English season of opera 
at Covent Garden has at last arrived, sum- 
moning back the musical critics somewhat 
reluctantly from their holiday respite. The 
greatest theatrical activity of the moment, 
indeed, is in the department of music, or 
rather musical comedy. Mr. Edwardes is 
working hard at the New Gaiety piece. He 
has got that Savs-Géne 
opera— most excellent 
idea—in his mind and 
he has many other 
schemes in hand. 


“Edward II.”—Mr. 


William Poel of the 
Elizabethan Stage So- 


ciety has given a very 
interesting performance 
of Marlowe’s Ldward L/. 
at the New Theatre, 
Oxford.. The play was 
presented with the reve- 
rential reproduction of 


sixteenth-century stage 
traditions with which 


Mr. Poel has familiarised 
us and which threatens 
at times to become a 
little tedious. It is diffi- 
cult to sez what artistic 
purpose, for instance, is 
served by costuming the 
court of the second Ed- 
ward in the fashions of 
that of Queen Elizabeth. But admitting that 
it is desirable, Mr. Poel certainly does it 
very well, and his Elizabethan dresses are far 
more correct than those usually used to repro- 
duce that period on the stage. Moreover, 
apart from its aggressive Elizabethanism, the 
stage management is undoubtedly salutary as 
a protest against the excessive detail of con- 
fusing spectacular dis- 
play which is in vogue 
at our theatres just now. 
The purely conventional 
arrangement of the 
battle, for instance, was 
admirable, and by the 
very fact of its not 
attempting realism was 
far more convincing and 
far less disillusioning and 
disturbing than the 
elaborate crowds of dying 
“supers” or paralysed 
tableaux to which we 
are accustomed. 


Marlowe’s Mastery. 
—-The play is a fine and 
impressive one—particu- 
larly fine in its consistent 
unity of idea, in the 
inexorable progress by 
which the King’s follies 
and vices and insolent 
wrongheadedness lead 
to his miserable doom. 


THE BRIDESMAIDS OF 


SCHOOLGIRLS PLAYING 


And although from the absence of nobility in 
any of the characters and the absence also of 
the sense of the inevitable it can scarcely claim 
the rank of tragedy, the depth of human dis- 
tress which Hazlitt and Lamb praise so highly 
in the death scene almost entitles it to rank 
with the highest in dramatic art. The indi- 
vidual performances were, on the whole, 


Miss Fay Wentworth, Miss Frances Balfour, Miss Rhoda Cecil, and Miss Florence Ranae are shown 


in a White steam car 


excellent. Mr. Granville Barker’s reading of 
the King was, perhaps, a little too uncom- 
promisingly abject and cowardly, but was full 
of delicate touches of character. Mr. Percy 
Anstey was vigorous as the younger Mortimer, 
and an actor whose name did not appear on 
the programme was most impressive as the 
murderer. Lightborn. 


‘A CHINESE HONEYMOON ” 


“A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM” 


Schoolgirls in ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.”—Clarence House, Roehampton, was 
recently -the scene’ of an interesting ‘at 
home” given by Miss Cole, when a delightful 
performance of A Widsummer Night’s Dream 
was arranged. This would have been seen 
to particular advantage in the grounds, which 
comprise some thirty-six acres overlooking 
Richmond Park, but 
the best-laid plans for 


pastoral _ performances 
are apt to be frustrated 
by the clerk of the 


weather, and the youth- 
ful players were obliged 
to avail themselves of 
an excellent stage 
arranged in the house. 
Not a hitch marred the 
smoothness of the per- 
formance. Amongst the 
players singled out for 
approbation were Miss 
Mabel Leigh as Puck, 
Miss Kathleen Pegg as 
Bottom, Miss Lily Hitch- 
cock and Miss Dorothy 
Kuhling who were very 
graceful and attractive 
as Oberon and Titania, 
Miss Bertram Turner 
and Miss Nancy Nelson 
as Hermione and 
Helene, and Miss Daisy 
Harvey as Quince, 
the dainty band of fairies also contributing 
materially to the success of the performance. 


A New York Show.—During the coming 
winter a new musical comedy will be due in 
London. The authors are Mr. John Kendrick 
Bangs, who has a vast reading public in 
America, and Mr. Roderick Penfield, a 
prominent New York 
dramatist and journalist. 
Mr. Bangs has just 
come over to Europe 
and Mr. Penfield is to 
visit. England shortly. 
They have called their 
musical play Zhe Belle 
of the Bowery, the 
Bowery being, of course, 
that famous district of 
New York of which the 
English traveller hears 
so much and sees so 
little, though Zhe Belle 
of New York gave him 
a chance to hear of it. 
It is a fascinating 
locality, and Mr. Pen- 
field in particular knows 
it thoroughly. The 
principal character will 
be entrusted to Miss 
Blanche Ring, a clever 
artist who has become 
an immense favourite in 
New York. 


Fry, Brighton, 
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Camp lt & Gray 


A FARMYARD CONJURED OUT OF NOTHING AT THE ALHAMBRA BY LE ROY, TALMA, AND BOSCO 


Science in a Music-hall.—-I feel sure that 
people want to be interested as well as made 
to laugh, the whole purpose of entcrtaining 
being a withdrawal from- the worry of the 
day’s work. Now the Alhambra has got one 
of the most fascinating turns I have ever seen 
in the shape of a series of bioscoped micro- 
photographs showing all sorts of things that 
we have seen under a microscope. ~ For 
example, a picture of a man eating cheese 
is thrown on the screen and then a second 
picture of the cheese showing the mites 
actually moving. You see a chameleon 
shooting out a tongue which is as long as 
its body in pursuit of food. ‘There is a fight 
between two toads and a tortoise figuiing as 
referee. Most interesting of all, however, is 
a series of fifteen pictures telling the story of 
the bee ; you see everything in motion. The 
house simply sits breathless as wonder follows 
wonder. 


Conjuring Extraordinary.—The Alhambra 
has also got hold of three wonders in Le Roy 
who is French, Talma who is English, and 
Bosco who is American, a brilliant combina- 
tion of conjurors. The picture shows their 
most sensational trick. Two brass rings about 
1 ft. in diameter are interposed with a sheet 
of paper. These wizards extract from the paper 
all sorts of things including a perfect farm- 
yard of geese, ducks, and hens, and two 
enormous flags, at the end of which an 
acrobat poises himself airily. The coining 
tricks of Talma constitute a wonderful exhibi- 
tion of palming. 


Pert Ponies.—M. Leon Morriss’s ponies 
at the Hippodrome have been extremely well 
trained, a difficult task, for I believe that 
ponies are less tractable than big horses. Two 
of them box with zest and their manceuvres 
with the negroid clown are genuinely funny. 
M. Morriss, to judge from his accent, is Ameri- 
can. Another excellent horse turn is done by 
M. Cottrell Powells and a lady. 


IN THE HALLS. 


A New ‘‘Star” at the Tivoli.—So rarcly 
is anything approaching real low-comedy 
talent discernible in the halls that it is all the 
more pleasant to speak of Miss Nellie Wallace 
who has recently made her way into the very 
foremost rank of variety artists, helped thereto 
by the discernment for a really clever “ turn” 


ana 


“THE FEMALE DAN LENO” 
Miss Nellie Wallace at the Tivoli 
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evinced by Mr. Philip Yorke, manager of the 
Tivoli. No matter how clever a music-hall 
artist may be there is practically no possible 
chance of gaining any modicum of fame 
unless a leading London manager can be 
made to appreciate the fact, and it is not too 
much to say that there are dozens among the 
rank and file of the profession of far greater 
natural ability than many of the so-called 
“ stars.” 


Miss Nellie Wallace.—Miss Wallace, who 
is a Glasgow girl, began asa clog dancer at 
Birmingham when she was seven years old, 
later on becoming the comic member of a 
trio known as the Sisters Wallace. A series 
of low-comedy parts in touring melodramas 
and musical plays followed, in addition to 
sundry pantomime engagements. Last Christ- 
mas she played Mrs. Crusoe at Belfast and 
scored so emphatic a success that Mr. Oscar 
Barrett travelled over to see her performance 
and forthwith engaged her for the “dame” 
part in the coming pantomime at the Prince’s 
Theatre, Manchester, always one of the most 
important provincial annuals. : 


A Fortune in her Funny Face.—The 
secret of Miss Wallace’s success is her power 
of grotesque facial expression added to a 
positive genius for inventing the quaintest of 
stage costumes. To hear her recount her 
adventures ‘‘ Down by the river side” inter- 
spersed with descriptions of the “ courting 
couples ” to be seen thereabouts is an evening’s 
amusement in itself. Her dancing is as funny 
as her “ patter,” and jt is hard to see how 
a pantomime in which she was allowed 
really good opportunities could be anything 
but a huge success. Miss Wallace has been 
termed “The female Dan Leno,” but it is 
only fair to her to say that she has been in 
no way responsible for the fact. In any case 
Miss Wallace is quite clever enough to stand 
on her own merits, and may in this regard 
well say, “ Save me from my friends,” 
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“David Copperfield’? Dramatised at the Adelphi. 
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OF THE WANDERER, MR. WILLARD 


His Progress in America and Programme at the St. James’s. 


M" E. S. Willard, at the St. 

James’s Theatre, is once 
more preparing for a season of 
active management in London, for 
on Monday he will produce Mr. 
L. N. Parker’s romantic four-act 
play, Zhe Cardinal. It made a big 
hit in America and the same result 
may fairly be looked for here. It 
will have an entirely new production, 
new scenery, new costumes, and a 
splendid cast. 

The first appearance of Mr. 
Willard in America was made at 
New York in 1890.. This was just 
after his great London successes in 
The Middleman and Judah. An 
equally favourable reception was 
gained by those plays in the United 
States. On their withdrawal John 
Needham’s Double (by Mr. Joseph 
Hatton) was  produced.. In _ this 
Mr. Willard cemented the impres- 
sion he had already established as 
a melodramatic actor of the first 
rank, 

Early in Mr. Willard’s second 
American season The Professor's 
Love Story was staged. From the 
first Mr. Barrie’s delightful comedy 
captured the public and was played 
to crowded houses for nearly three 
years. In connection with this it 
may encourage the unacted to hear 
that the manuscript passed through the hands 
of three well-known London managers before 
it came into those of Mr. Willard. It is 
also worth mentioning that when it was at 
last produced it was only intended to run for 
a week, the idea being to place it in the 
permanent bill later in the season. 

In 1894 Mr. Willard returned to England, 
installing himself at the Comedy and Garrick 
theatres. Among his productions on this 
occasion were plays by Augustus Thomas 
(author of the beautiful 4/abama), Jerome K. 
Jerome, Arthur Law, and Henry Arthur Jones. 
He then went back to America with the last- 
named dramatist’s Wealth and The Physician, 
each of which proved strikingly successful. 
The next addition to his réfertoire was David 
Garrick (Sothern’s version). This was 
received most enthusiastically as was also 
the revival of Zom Pinch. 

In 1898 Mr. Willard’s health broke down, 
and he was absent from the stage until 
November, 1900. Early in the following year 
he commissioned Mr. Louis N. Parker to write 
The Cardinal. 

Since 1890 he has paid but rare visits to 
the English stage, and our loss has been an 


American gain. Nine times. between now 
and the above year he has crossed the 


Atlantic to the United States, where his 
immense popularity and success induced the 
hop2 that he would make his home there for 
the rest of his career. But Mr. Willard had 
no intention of deserting his older friends. 
“T must confess though,” he laughingly re- 
marked, ‘that America suited me well, for I 
like the climate, the people, and the profit.” 
American audiences, in his opinion, do not 
differ much from ours. They are less demon- 


MR. WILLARD AS “TOM PINCH” 


Which he will play at matinées as The Cardinal is too heavy a drama to 


permit of him appearing as his eminence twice in one day 


strative—that is all. On first nights they 
show more consideration for the players 
and authors than sometimes is the case at 
home, for an American will not express dis- 
approval of a play by booing—a silent filing 
out of the audiences expresses the same 
thing in another way, and the box office will 
very soon get an exact measure of public 
opinion. 

“One does not take nearly so much risk 
in producing plays on the other side as has 
to be faced here,’ he says. “A failure 
in London means a failure for the whole 
United Kingdom. No one can go to the 
provinces with a confessed London failure— 
managers cannot find dates for such—and 
a revised version of a play that would not go 
has no chance here. In America it is all 
quite different,” he continued. ‘There you 
may produce in one city—where we will say 
your play does not make a hit. Well, if there 
is a good idea in it you can have it rewritten, 
and at another time and another place get a 
success. Here London stands for all. In 
America there are Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and San Francisco—all of them 
Londons so far as production is concerned, 
and the chance given by a court of appeal 
makes the risk a lighter one to face. 

“T do not know how long I shall remain 
in London,’ Mr. Willard went on to say, 
“but my arrangement for the St. James’s 
guarantees my season at that theatre up to 
January 23 next, during which period I shall 
revive The Professor's Love Story. 1 am 
under contract to produce—but not necessarily 
this year—a new play by Stephen Phillips, 
and I have an option on the next two plays 
by Alfred Capus.” 
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Reminded that the carrying out 
of these intentions would mean 
months, Mr. Willard said, “I do 
not necessarily mean that my 
season in England will end with 
my tenure of the St. James’s, For 
years past I have wanted a good 
site in a good position on which 
to build a theatre for myself. I have 
not lost sight of that intention, and 
may remain in London at another 
theatre to carry out some other 
projects that with it have interested 
me.” 

It will be seen, therefore, that he 
has an open mind about going again 
to America or settling here in per- 
manent management. America for a 
popular actor is a certainty. Play- 
producing in London is little more 
than a gamble. Whilst on the 
subject I asked Mr. Willard if he 
intended to again impersonate a 
villain. ‘No, no,” he answered 
laughing, “there are no plays now 
with villains. Long, long ago,” he 
went on, ‘I made up my mind 
that if I was to keep in work all 
the year round I should cease to 
play villains. There is much more 
room for the other characters and 
I keep to them. 

“Travelling with a play in 
America is not,” he remarked, “a 
bigger task than it is here. I never now 
visit any town for less than a week, and I 
never make a train journey by night. Rail- 
way fares and advertising cut up the receipts 
when the engagements are shorter than a 
week, The carrying companies over there 
grant no further concession than the giving 
of one baggage waggon in four free.” 

Mr. Willard was much struck by the increas- 
ing number of stock companies in the principal 
cities of America—few of which are without 
one. They play standard plays to crowded 
audiences and change the bill every week. 
The system certainly provides better material 
than is to be had from some of the travelling 
companies touring the English provinces, 

Mr. Willard, who was kind enough to talk 
about any phase of the drama in America 
that he thought likely to interest his listener, 
had little to say about the preparations going 
on at the St. James’s Theatre for the pro- 
duction of 7ze Cardinal (produced at Mon- 
treal on October 21, 1901), but that it will be 
a superb affair could be judged from the 
pictures of the scenery and the characters 
and the silks, laces, and ermines. 

The play is a fine stirring drama to suit 
the great abilities of Mr. Willard, whose return 
to London will be one of the most-looked-for 
events of the season. To-day, bronzed by 
travel, he shows none of the anxiety that a 
big production and rehearsals req: ire. 

Mr. Willard, I may remind you, is a 
native of Brighton, and made his first 
appearance on the stage in Zhe Lady of 
Lyons at Weymouth in 1869. He is almost 
as white-haired as the Silver King (to whom 
he used to play the Spider), though his face 
like his heart is young. 
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Mr. Willard as “The Cardinal” at the St. James’s. 


The main incidents of Mr. Parker's play, The Cardinal, which Mr. Willard produces at the St. James's on Monday, are founded on events which occurred in Rome 

shortly before the death of Pope Julius IJ. and deal with the inviolate nature of the secrecy of the confessional. Mr. Willard's part is that of Cardinal Giovanni di Medici 

and gives him abundant opportunities for displaying his remarkable versatility. The play lends itself to elaborate scenery, the first and fourth acts taking place in the 

palace of the Medici and the second and third in the cardinal’s private apartments. The period of the play is the latter part of the fifteenth century, the scene being laid 
in Rome throughout 
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LIFE AT BIARRITZ—THE FLORAL FETE. 


Biarritz is on the French coast, not far from Bayonne, very near to where the Pyrenees make the dividing line between France and Spain. It is the most 
fashionable watering-place in France and is a very favourite winter resort with all Europeans although its season lasts all the year round. Our illustration 


presents a quite recent incident at the battle of flowers 
- 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


Ree 11 for stroke competitions is the latest 

of the new rules to come in for criticism, 
and it is an excellent example of the confusing 
way in which the rules are drafted. It deals 
with play on the putting green, and the part 
over which discussion is rife runs as follows: 
“When both balls are on the putting green, 
if the player’s ball strike the opponent’s ball 
the player shall lose a stroke, The ball 
nearer the hole shall, on request of the player, 
be either lifted or holed out at the option of 
the owner under penalty of his disqualifica- 
tion.” 


a[ebe almost invariable practice in big stroke 
events amongst experienced players is 
for the player who is nearest the hole to hole 
out before the other competitor plays, if his 
ball lies in any position where 
there is the remotest possibility 
of the other ball striking it. This 
is a course dictated by fairness 
and also by prudence in view of 
the first sentence quoted above. 
from Rule 11, and it seems a pity 
that the rule does not explicitly 
lay down this simple procedure. 


t will be observed, however, 
that a much more compli- 
cated action is allowed, and the 
difficulty is to decide from the 
language used what that procedure 
precisely is. From the first sen- 
tence it seems clearly permissible 
to play with the other competitor’s 
ball in the way, subject to the 
risk of losing a stroke if the 
player’s ball strikes the other 
competitor’s ball. By the second 
sentence it would appear that the 
player has another course open to 
him, viz., he may offer the owner 
of the ball nearer the hole the 
option of holing out or of lifting, 
and should he refuse, he (the 
owner of the ball nearest the 
hole) is disqualified. 


:/N hough this may seem an 

absurd piece of legislation 
it is difficult to extract any other 
meaning out of the words used. 
If the intention of the rule is to 
compel the player nearest the hole 
either to lift or hole out before the 
other plays it is conveyed in a 
singularly unlucid way. 


or some time back there has been con- 
siderable talk as to the advisability of 
holding professional tournaments and matches 
under handicap. There has, of course, been 
no question of making the open championship 
other than the supreme prize of actual merit, 
but in the lesser affairs it is felt that it would 
not only invest the play with more interest 
but would be fairer to the rank and file of 
professional golfers if handicaps were intro- 
duced. 


At present when a tournament is played the 
rank and file have little chance of 
winning the chief prize, which goes with 
monotonous regularity to one of three or four 
men. The rank and file have to content 
themselves with struggling for the smaller 
prizes which, even if won, barely pay their 
out-of-pocket expenses. 


system of handicapping, now that the 

professionals are organised into an 
association, could very easily be arrived at 
and kept up to date as is done in clubs, and 
there can be no doubt that the more even 
distribution of the prize money, which would 
be the result of its application, would be a 


great help and stimulus to the weaker and 


poorer brethren in the profession. 
e[rhe big tournament for £200 given by the 
News of the World, of which the first 
prize is £100, will help to ripen opinion on 
this subject, especially as the donors have 
intimated that if the meeting is successful the 
money will be given annually. Probably by 
the time the tournament comes to be played 
again some system of handicapping will be 


MR. G. W. BELDAM 


The Middlesex cricketer, and a fine golfer 


introduced which will give all the competitors 
a chance of winning the big prize. 


here has been a feeling that it would be 
infra dig. for a professional to receive a 
handicap. It is not to be supposed, however, 
that any professional would be against a 
proposal which so obviously improves his 
financial prospects. It is true that at cricket 
and football professionals all play on level 
terms, but at these games it is not possible to 
handicap players in any reasonable way. 
Professional billiard players are not ashamed 
to play each other under handicap, and there 
appears no good reason why professional 
golfers should not do the same. 


¢ | ‘here are so many golf champions nowa- 
days that one more or less does not 
matter. Those who go in for such things, 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


however, will be interested to hear of the 
addition of one with a particularly imposing 
title which may be won at Pau next spring. 
This is the “Golf Championship of the 
Pyrenees.” Lord Kilmaine, an Irish peer who 
has been a fairy godfather to golfers in the 
Basses Pyrenees, has presented the trophy 
for the Pyreneean championship, and the 
competition is expected to attract a large 
entry. 


pNe American parson of the appropriate 

golfing name of Ancient has created a 
sensation at Halifax, Nova Scotia, by declar- 
ing in the pulpit that “‘ women who came to 
church and approached the Holy Communion 
with all appearance of reverence and humility 
went on the links next day and swore like 
troopers.” The indignant women 
golfers called on Mr. Ancient and 
demanded an apology. This the: 
reverend gentleman declined to- 
make, and further stated that 
ladies not only swore but smoked 
on the golf links. 


s the ladies are to take legal 
proceedings to clear their 
characters and punish the parson 
we forbear from any comment 
that might influence the course of 
justice. But the incident recalls. 
the story of the English player 
who heard a lady golfer. one day. 
on the links using what appeared’ 
to be the most sulphurous lan- 
guage. The lady had not seen 
him, and in order to make per- 
fectly certain that his ears had not: 
deceived him the golfer managed’ 
to secrete himself close to a bunker 
into which the lady golfer had 
driven her ball. The lady duly 
arrived, but whether the eaves— 
dropper had been mistaken in the 
first instance or whether some 
subtle feminine instinct revealed to- 
her the near presence of a man, 
all he now heard her saying was,. 
“Oh-you naughty, zaughty little 
ball!” 


r. G. W. Beldam, the famous 
Middlesex cricketer, is also- 

a fine golfer, and he has lately 
been taking a number of instan- 
taneous photographs of all the 
best players engaged in their 
various strokes. The photographs are beauti- 
fully executed, and Mr. Beldam has collected’ 
them in a book, for which he has written a 
number of chapters, to be called Great’ 
Golfers: their Methods at a Glance. The 
book, which will be published by Macmillans. 
about Christmas, will be one of the most 
valuable contributions to the golfer’s library 
that has yet appeared. Mr. Beldam is a 
man of varied accomplishments. He early 
made his mark at Cambridge, having been 
captain of his six at Peterhouse at tennis,. 
captain of the cricket eleven, and also of the: 
football team. He is also a fine billiard 
player. His later exploits at cricket are too 
familiar to need enumeration ; it is sufficient 
to say that this season he has been perhaps 
the most useful member of the Middlesex. 
eleven. ’ 


EE ARE E ke 


Current Games, 


The ‘‘Sportsman’s” Hospital Fund. — 
‘Some excellent suggestions have been made 
in connection with the Sfortsman fund 
in aid of the London Hospital, for which 
Lord Hawke, G. O. Smith, H. W. W. Wil- 
berforce, and other well-known representatives 
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C. A. Ollivierre, who is now one of the Derbyshire eleven 


A WEST 


‘of popular sports are inviting contributions. 
Mr. Eustace Miles proposes that everyone 
who loses a love set at tennis, lawn tennis, 
‘or rackets should send 6d. to the fund, and 
a suggestion comes from another quarter that 
.a system of self-imposed cricket fines should 
be adopted on the basis of 2s. 6d. for a pair 
of spectacles, 1s. for each “blob,” and 6d. for 
‘each dropped catch, the fines, of course, all 
going to the fund. Now, why should not 
newspapers contribute to this excellent fund 
by a similar system of fines? The public, I 
imagine, are heartily sick of the interminable 
‘controversy about the M.C.C. team for Aus- 
tralia. The respective claims and merits of 
P. F. Warner and A, C. MacLaren have long 
since been turned inside out, but certain 
newspapers still persist in serving up the 
‘same stale dish day after day. 1 therefore 
propose that between now and September 25 
any mention of either Warner or MacLaren 
in connection with the captaincy of the 
M.C.C, team should be liable to a fine of 6d. 
Any reference to either of those players that 
may arise in the ordinary way in discussing 
or describing county cricket shall, of course, 
-be immune from any fine, but anything in the 


Sports, 


nature of a comparison between the two can 
only be indulged in at the cost of 6d. If 
every writer on cricket will join in this self- 
denying ordinance I am certain that the 
public will benefit if not the hospital fund. 
At any rate, as far as THE TATLER is con- 
cerned I will undertake to send 
6d. to the fund for every occasion 
on which any allusion shall 
appear in these columns to the 
MacLaren-Warner controversy. 


A Pardonable Chuckle.— 
The northern papers have been 
indulging in a very 'pardonable 
chuckle over Yorkshire’s defeat 
of Middlesex. We take these 
matters far less enthusiastically 
in the south of England, and 
when Yorkshire made such a 
poor show against Middlesex at 
Lord’s earlier in the season the 
London newspapers in their 
comments on the match for the 
most part only regretted that 
what should have been one of 
the finest games of the season 
was spoiled by the accident of 
Yorkshire being completely out 
of luck and out of form for the 
three days the match lasted. 
But this attitude of philosophic 
detachment can only exist where 
local patriotism does not run 
high. Although Middlesex 
played a long way below their 
proper form at Leeds I believe 
Yorkshire would have beaten 
them in any case. The cham- 
pion county were absolutely at 
their best, which is only another 
way of saying that they would 
have defeated any county in 
England. By one of the 
delightful ironies of cricket, 
Douglas, who is one of the 
best outfields and one of the 
most effective batsmen on a 
slow wicket in the country, 
missed a fairly easy catch and completely 
failed with the bat on a pitch that might 
have been supposed to suit him exactly. 
Middlesex, so to speak, wasted their sub- 
stance in the west, and it was against the 
doctrine of chances that they should have 
reproduced against Yorkshire the wonder- 
ful cricket they showed against Glouc  ster- 
shire and Somerset. -If Douglas could 
only have reserved his big innings for 
Leeds, and if- But innings of 200 
are not easily gathered against Hirst and 
Rhodes and cricket matches are not won 
by ‘‘ifs.” 


An Unconscious Humorist. — Mr. 
Harry Furniss is least happy asa humorist 
when he wanders into the region of sport. 
In a recent number of Pearson’s Maga- 
zine the distinguished caricaturist made 
the remarkable discovery that all cricketers 
have big heads. Unfortunately the only 
concrete instance he gave of this humorous 
theory was W. G. Grace. I remember 
once hearing a young cricketer who had 
been disappointed of his blue complaining 
that only those who had three initials 
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_ cricketers with more than two 
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and Pastimes. 


were given a proper trial for their ’varsity, 
and instanced the Palairets, G. J. V. Weigall, 
and D. L. A. Jephson in support of the 
truth of his statement. My undergraduate 
friend, however, was a model of logic com- 
pared with Mr. Harry Furniss because he 
might have quoted, at any rate, half-a-dozen 
initials who 
have represented their ’varsities in recent 
years. [am sure I have not the least idea 
what is the exact superficial area of W. G.’s 
head, but I will undertake to produce at a 
week’s notice fifty first-class cricketers whose 
heads are neither perceptibly bigger nor 
smaller than those of any other fifty men 
selected by Mr. Furniss. 


A Converted Footballer. —I see that 
W. J. Oakley, the old international footballer, 
has been taking part in the Authentics’ tour in 
the north of England. At Oxford Oakley’s 
fame as an all-round sportsman was some- 
what overshadowed by the unrivalled bril- 
lianceof C. B. Fry. He was, of course, a 
football and athletic blue, and but for the 
claims of football might have rowed in the 
*varsity eight, but he never showed any apti- 
tude for cricket. He once remarked that he 
regarded it as the game of chance, and as he 
played it then it probably was. I do not 
know whether his latter-day conversion is due 
to G. O. Smith. Certain it is that since he 
has been at Ludgrove Mr. Oakley has de- 
veloped into a cricketer of more than ordinary 
merit. Heis now a wicketkeeper far above 
the average .and a very useful batsman 
to boot. Oakley made one of his rare 
appearances for the Corinthians against 
Queen’s Park at Queen’s Club last winter, 
when he kept goal instead of occupying his 
own place at back. He did well enough in 
his new position to show what a great natural 
athlete he is. 
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Who is taking the county eleven for a short tour 
in America on September 9 
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A Disastrous Season.—-The morning and 
‘evening papers have had occasion to inform 
their reade’s so often this season that “the 
umpires after inspecting the wicket came to 
the conclusion that no play was possible for 
the day ” that I should think many of them 
keep the sentence set up in type. According 
‘to the rain gauge there may have been wetter 


B UGS gs 
Mow 4 
Sawn 2. 
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Who with C. M. Wells is always an immense 
addition to the strength of the Middlesex 
team in August 


seasons during the past fifty years, but I have 
never yet met anyone who remembers such a 
perpetual chain of wet wickets as have fallen 
to the Jot of cricketers this summer. A 
remarkable fact is that in spite of the wet the 
batting averages are on the whole extra- 
ordinarily high. Perhaps the wickets have 
been too waterlogged to be of any real assist- 
ance to the bowlers, or perhaps, as the 77mes 
Commissioner would doubtless urge, bowlers 
of the present day are too feeble to take 
proper advantage of even the most favourable 
conditions. 


The County Championship.—Last week 
the J/ai/ drew attention to what is undoubtedly 
a serious anomaly in the existing method of 
calculating points for the county champion- 
ship. The ignoring of draws often involves 
great hardships, and owing to the peculiar 
position of Middlesex and Yorkshire at the 
‘present moment the hardship seems _partti- 
‘cularly acute. Middlesex have only to draw 
itheir remaining matches to secure the cham- 
pionship even if Yorkshire win all their out- 
‘standing fixtures. To what extent drawn 
‘games affect the championship may be con- 
jectured from the fact that already this season 
out of a total of 258 matches played no fewer 
‘than ninety-eight have been drawn. In other 
words, more than a third of the county 
matches have had no bearing whatever on 
the championship. Middlesex, of course, are 
far too sportsmanlike a team to try to secure 
‘the championship by deliberately playing for 
‘drawn games, but at the time of writing it is 
quite on the cards that the weather may not 
give them any opportunity of either winning 
or losing. There is much to be said for the 
Mail’s proposal that the method of reckoning 
points which has proved so successful in the 
minor counties’.competition should be adopted 


in the county championship. Wisden this 
year elicited the opinions of most of the 
officials of the minor counties as to the 
manner in which the method worked of 
calculating three points for a win and one 
point for the lead on the first innings in un- 
finished games, and except in the case of 
Durham the opinions were unanimously 
favourable. 


Protecting the Wicketkeeper. — The 
Athletic News stated last week that an 
interesting point is likely to be raised in the 
councils of the M.C.C. as to how far a bats- 
man is justified in jeopardising the safety of 
the wicketkeeper in making behind-the-wicket 
strokes. Several complaints were made as 
to the action of Trott in the Somerset and 
Middlesex match at Taunton, his striking 
round at Braund’s leg deliveries being re- 
garded as an undue interference with the 
wicketkeeper’s position, the Jength to which 
the stroke was carried placing A. E. Newton 
in frequent danger. Some years ago the 
same point was unofficially raised with regard 
to a back-handed stroke which Sir T. C. 
O’Brien occasionally adopted, and I have 
been told that E. M. Grace had been known 
to use the methods of the racket court when 
batting, but I never saw him put this stroke 
into practice. It does not, however, appear 
to be a matter that the M.C.C. can deal with. 
It is, I take it, one of the unwritten laws of 
the game that no cricketer should wilfully 
endanger the life of another. A fieldsman 
near the wicket who threw in recklessly might 
badly damage a batsman, but it would be 
absurd to hamper a fieldsman by a hard-and- 
fast law on the subject. 


Kent v. America.—I do not know whether 
the visit of the Kent county team to America 
is to be regarded in the light of a return call ; 
at any rate it is to be hoped that C. J. Burnup 
and his comrades will have as successful a 
tour in America as the Gentlemen of Phila- 
delphia had over here. Some months ago it 
appeared likely that Burnup would be engaged 
during the winter in cricket of a sterner order, 
but although his fielding is as brilliant as ever 
his batting this season has begn uneven and 
I do not see how the M.C.C. could well have 
offered him a place in their team. This will 
be the first time that a county team has ever 
played outside England. 


A Real Loss.—It would be folly to deny 
that Mr. Fry’s refusal to join the team for 
Australia is a most serious blow to our 
prospects of success next winter. Mr. Fry’s 
motive in declining the M.C.C.’s invitation is 
not a matter with which the public has any 
concern. All cricket lovers, however, both in 
this country and in Australia may be pardoned 
for expressing feelings of the deepest dis- 


Ranji 


There was once a Runjeet Singh who in India was a king, 


The Lion of the Punjab they called him, 


And he scored against his foes till a bigger star arose 
And the British power came and overhauled him. 


Now another Runjeet Singh has become a star and king 
Of cricket—but the Thames is not the Ganges, 

So we mispronounce his name as we laud this lion’s fame, 
And talk of Runjeet’s latest score as Ranji’s. 


For as Ranji he is known to the multitudes who own 


No scientific spelling (ran for run), 


But they’ve known the way to cheer his brilliant play each 
And the cheering, you may bet, is not yet done. 


It’s a treat to see him wield the willow blade and field, 

May the years to come his tritsmphs still proclaim 
Like another famous man 
“ He’s a credit to his country and his name,” 


In our batsmen’s foremost van. 
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appointment. Of course, Mr. Fry might have 
failed against the Australian bowlers on their 
native soil as he failed against them in 
England last year, but those of us who have 
watched him batting this summer will find it 
impossible to persuade ourselves that sooner 
or later he would not have displayed his 
unrivalled skill on Australian wickets. 
Cricketers of the class of C. B. Fry are bound 
to assert themselves in the long run against 
any bowling, however skilful. Had Fry 
accepted the team would, on the whole, have 
been as strong as any that could have been 


got together for Australia under existing 
conditions. As it is, it is not too much to say 


that his absence may make all the difference 
between winning and losing. 


A Feeling of Sentiment.—Most of us, I 
expect, were prepared for Fry’s refusal after 
the extremely impersonal attitude he adopted 
in discussing the prospects of the team in the 
columns of the Daily Express three weeks 
ago. Nevertheless, when he finally made 
public his decision it was generally felt that 
somehow or another English cricket had been 
wronged. This feeling was probably based 
on ill-defined sentiment rather than on reascn ; 
but for all that it unquestionably existed and 
exists still. Mr. Fry’s name may now be 
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added to the fairly long list of distinguished 
English cricketers who have been unable for 
one Cause or another to visit Australia. With 
the exception of Moses I cannot recall any 
Australian cricketer of the highest class who 
has not come to England with some of the 
teams that have visited us since 
1878. English cricket is less 
fortunate, and it is greatly to be 
deplored that such magnificent 
batsmen as C. B. Fry, F. S. Jack- 
son, and L. C. H. Palairet have 
- never had an opportunity of adding 
to their Jaurels in Australia. Mr. 
Fry will be missed from the team 
for other reasons than as a poten- 
tial run-getter. There is certainly 
no one else who could have given 
us such a graphic account of the 
test matches. I say this with a 
full appreciation of P. F. Warner’s 
gifts as a writer on cricket, but the 
captain of a team cannot be ex- 
pected to have much leisure for 
journalistic work. 
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The Smallest Church in London.—Near 
the offices of this paper in Fetter Lane 
there is a quaint sign of white letters 
over the window of ashop door which 
seldom fails to attract the 
attention of passers - by. 
Country cousins gaze in 
astonishment at it, for how a 
“church’”’ can be held in 
such a shop is a mystery to 
them. Yet the name is 
there, plain enough in its 
simplicity, ‘ Moravian 
Church.” This historic place 
at 32, Fetter Lane, is ex- 
tremely interesting for several 
reasons. Its entrance is by 
along passage between the 
shops, and it dates back to 
the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
so that it may fairly claim 
to be probably the very oldest 
church in the kingdom where 
Nonconformists have regu- 
larly worshipped. The Pro- 
testants met here secretly 
during the awful persecutions 
of Mary’s reign, and the 
minister's house, erected in 
King James’s time, is still 
inhabited. The first church 
was of wood, then a bigger 
one of brick was built, which 
was succeeded by the exist- 
ing building. In this edifice 
many of the ejected clergy 
served after the Act of Uni- 
formity was passed. The fire 
of 1666 raged round it but 
did not touch it, and the 


Our Eighth Double 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from July 1. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and 42 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
winners of first prizes in the previous series 
of the year are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied ” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the second Monday following 
the date of issue, #e., answers to the ninth 
acrostic (dated August 26) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, September 7. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters, 
““Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 


The Cradle of Methodism. 


THE SMALLEST CHURCH IN LONDON 


A Moravian church in Fetter Lane 


names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


8. Solvers are strongly advised not to post 
later than the Saturday before closing time 
as Sunday posts seem very dilatory and 
uncertain. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 6 
(Eighth Series) 


zr C A R 
2. ORR CieHeth gonilenk o A. 
ge us Witetne REG Gua le kan Cn (Ki) 
4.E GL AN TINE 
5 SEM I RAM IS 
1. ‘The god in the car." The car of Juggernaut. 
2. Or band. 


3. Earl of Warwick, the ‘‘king-maker.”’ 


Double Acrostic No. 9 
(Eighth Series) 


Who was this holy man I do not know, 
Nor why the race from him should be called so, 


1. The wisest king and Captain Cuttle’s friend 
May both be shortened thus—familiar end. 
2. Applied unto a knight and butler too 
Means simply ‘‘ can do all there is to do.” 
3. Spirits are we reversed, renowned in Eastern tale. 
Wondrous our powers, but still they do not much 
prevail. 
4. Still furious at the blinding of his son 
He sunk the ship which bore the Wandering One. 
5. Welsh gentleman who married widowed queen }) 
And from them lo a royal line is seen. 
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Moravians obtained possession of it in 
1738. But it has a greater claim than 
any of these to historic renown amongst 
the Nonconformists, for it was here that 
John Wesley announced his 
withdrawal from the “ Fetter 
Lane Society ’’ and formally 
determined to found a new 
society destined to become 
the Wesleyan Methodists of 
to-day. Hence this curious 
church ina shop may fairly 
‘claim to be the original site 
upon which Wesleyan 
Methodism was founded, so 
that the thousands who be- 
long to the Methodism of 
to-day may well visit it. 


Swans on the Sea. —A 
curious sight may be seen 
by the visitors to Torquay 
and the neighbourhood. 
This is the spectacle of swans. 
sailing on the sea. They 
usually select a calm day for 
this amusement and do not 
venture far out into the bay. 
The explanation of their 
presence is that they really 
belong to some pleasure gar- 
dens at Paignton, and when 
they get tired of their own 
placid lake they fly out to the 
more open sea. Flight isthe 
method by which they come 
to Torquay, and when even- 
ing or weariness sets in they 
just take wing across the bay 
back to their own home. 


Competition. 


4. The prioress in The Canterbury Tales was named 
Eglantine. None of the alternatives could be used asa 
female name-except ‘‘Eve'’ and ‘ Euterpe,” which 
cannot be applied to a ‘‘ prickly shrub."' 

5. Queen of Assyria, not dovelike in character, but 
according to legend went up to Heaven in the form of a 
dove. 


Correct answers to No. 6 have been received from: 
Atcho, Arnim, Aclaude, Agnon, Affable, Asgard, Afflo,. 
Antoo, Astar, Ago, Axel, Astrachan, Avery, Arab-queen, 
Ayah, Amabelle, Amherst, Avery, Alicia, Ashburt, Abul,. 
Alda, Aar, Aldebella, Antonio, Ashbury, Anderada, Arosa, 
Aenea, Astwood, All-aloney, Ayacanora, Alif, Adelaide,, 
Aston, Balfe, Bimbo, Boodle, Belle, Beauty, Buffo, Bed- 
rock, Bonnie-bell, a ts, Burman, Belmanor, 
Bullgate, Blackie, Buldoo, B.L.L., Belledame, Biscuit,. 
Barum, Beaucaire, Bishop, Bibury, Bryntirion, Bil 
Bulbul, Caribou, Charkbir, Callala, Carp, Curly-locks,. 
Clarelou, Carbon, Cheers, Cicero, Catchpole, Cattegat, 
Champagne, Cudwall, Cutwater, Carissima, Cuthbert, 
Cass, Charcoal, Calcro, Chaasze, Cherrycheeks, Chloe, 
Careful, Cambria, Carinthia, Chippie, Coffi, Chromatic,. 
Chums, Chinchin, Draytob, Doll, Dusky, Dearest, Dris- 
coll, Drummer, Driffel, Dunkin, Dingo, Dubious, Dobbs, 
Dangan, Differential, Dawker, Dignity, Didbell, Dod— 
poller, Daddy, Dainty, Druid, Deborah, Doodles, Dogs- 
ville, Daisy, Dewankhas, Dunblany, Elbury, Eidal, Edel- 
band, Effie-dear, Eskow, Einuk, Elbouz, Earlymorn, 
Eggson, Ethelwood, Esioul, Etherial, Eillol, Ettryworld,. 
Eilime, Ernsoman, Elioul, Ellhay, Eaglekind, Eastwind,. 
Eaglehawk, Emigrant, Eden, Ethie, England, Filletoville, 
Fairchild, Ferbolitine, Feldohr, Frumpy, Felgardo, Fahldt,. 
Fulmarno, Frome, Fastigia, Folro, Ferdinand, Fairleigh, 
Flossie; Filey, Fiddle, Ferret,- Fulsome, Flossie, Fiora, 
Gumberbird, Goodie, Gardie, Goldengirl, Grimcole, 
Glattonline, Goonsome, Greyeyes, Goline, Gadzooks, 
Gatoyle, Guffero, Gladsome, Gratgo, Genevieve, Gaffer,. 
Geraldine, Gitwould, Gatherso, Grantown, Gnir, Grap- 
pler, Gimbol, Golo, Gertrude, Gownce, Glevum, Ginger, 
Hindhead, Haggler, Haras, Heifle, Hibble, Hanid, Hicks, 
Heb, Harewood, Hastings, Heath, Haxor, Heckle, Hovite,. 
Herts, Halfoh, Horsa, Ignota, Jackjill, Joyful-owl, Jinko, 
Ko, Keys, Livery, Lapin, Lud, Lex, Lynn, Louth, Loftus, 
Lightsome, Laxamar, Looksee, Lengthington, Ladie, 
Muffeta, Mabqueen, Mereworth, Margot, M.L.H., Mina- 
mie, Mascotte, Mars, Muswell, Marion, Mamouna,, 
Minorca, Mycatte, Melville, Mypet, Macroux, Mater, 
Milton, Norna, Nibs, Nostradame, Nimble, Nourse, 
Nicola, Noonie, Novaro, Nice, Nowell, Nedals, Nemo,. 
Owen, Orcadia, Oveen, Ostragoth, Orcus, Phisto, Poltre- 
pen, Pacdam, Piffler, Proby, Pooley, Paris, Polstrawner, 
Park, Pragmant, Petrarch, Prodwont, Peace, Pagwags, 
Penguin, Pillicoddy, Roma, Richly, Rix, Rotter, Ructions,,, 
Rover, Riddler, Rightboy, Stirling, Safie, Siga, Seastar, 
She, Sniggow, Simplon, Schvudze, Sec, Sweetbells, Stur- 
ford, Sirrom, Suchlarks, Scourie, Thistle, Tribal, Tina, 
Tottles, Tobias-john, Tiptilted, Troloss, T.X.H., This- 
trout, Tittipu, Tinker, Tweedledum, Truth, Tussock, 
Ulysses, Ubique, Usher, Vim, Vidda, Vinna, Victor, We- 
two, Winifred, Wink, Wynell, Wyst, Whatnot, |Workit-- 
pa Wynkyn, Ycrep, Yellow, Yma, Yamted, Yoko, Zug,. 

oe. 


The Acrostic Editor thinks that several solvers who- 
have made simple errors would find Brewer's Reader's: 
Handbook of Allusions, price 3s. 6d., very useful. 
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A Selection of the Late Phil May’s “Tatler” Drawings. 


Vf 


—ain’t yer? 


LOVE'S YOUNG DREAM You're very clever—ain’t ye 
Ya-a-as; | don’t go be’ind a man’s back to tell ‘im to ’is face, see 


“REMEMBER THE FIFTH OF NOVEMBER” 


ANOTHER PUZZLE FOR THE POST OFFICE 
Bill: But | dunno the bloke’s address! Rude Boy: Hi! When are they going to burn yer? 
’Arry : Can't yer write and arsk ‘im for it? 
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THE HOME SECRETARY’S DECISION 


A COMPLETE STORY. By John K. Prothero. 


Qs lady to see you, Sir Edward.” 
The Home Secretary moved impatiently. 
one. You understand, Bentley, no one.” 
The footman silently withdrew, the great man resumed the 
dictation of a letter, and the great man’s private secretary rapidly 
took it down. 


“T can sée no 


The sound of a woman’s voice came through: the thick oaken — 


doors. It was a full, sweet voice and arrested the listener’s unwilling 
attention ; the footman’s deeper tones were heard in protestation. 

“See what it is, Dacre, will you?” said Sir Edward irritably. 

“A crank, I should say, sir,” answered the private secretary, “ or 
a petitioner. Nobody else would be half so persistent.” 

“Get rid of her whoever she is. Mind, I can see no one 
to-night,” and Sir Edward Carlyon sighed wearily. 

Dacre nodded and passed into the hall. 

“ Sir Edward cannot be disturbed, madam,” he said politely but 
emphatically in response to her plea for “ five minutes only.” 

The woman turned towards him. She was tall and slight, pale, 
with dark blue eyes, large and wonderfully expressive. 

“You are Sir Edward’s secretary ?” 

“Tam.” 

“Then I will explain to you the reason I desire to see him. 
When you hear what I have to say you will, I am sure, assist me to 
obtain an interview.” 

But, madam—— 

She waved aside his protestations and walked deliberately through 
the open door of the room next to Sir Edward’s own. 

“My business is of the most urgent nature,” she said. 
vital importance that I see the Home Secretary to-night.” 

Hamilton Dacre bowed politely. 

“T regret extremely,” he said smoothly, ‘but I can hold out no 
hopes of an interview with Sir Edward this evening. To-morrow, 
perhaps ” He smiled pleasantly ; to-morrow his chief was going 
to the country, where cranks are not. He was safe in promising 
her so much at all events. 

“To-morrow ?” she repeated. 
to-night.” 

Sir Edward’s private secretary gazed at the woman with some 
interest. 

She was clearly not of the order of persons whose aim and object 
in life, in Dacre’s eyes, was to pester public men. 

Still Sir Edward’s orders were not lightly to be disregarded, and 
—* Sir Edward can see nobody to-night,” he said at last. 

“You are mistaken. He will see me. And you ”—she turned 
her eyes full on the young man—“ will help me to obtain an 
interview.” 

“Tam sorry, but I assure you that it is not within my power.” 

“First hear me,” she said quickly, “ then—if you can—refuse.” 

In the next room Hamilton Dacre could hear the impatient tap 
of his chief's foot on the floor. Time was going, important letters 
had to be ready for the night mail. He must cut the woman short. 

“] can spare two minutes, madam,” he said brusquely, “and 
not a second more.” 

She sighed and seemed to hesitate, then “I will not detain 
you longer,’ she said. A moment later she turned towards him 
and spoke quickly. ‘‘I have come to ask a reprieve for John 
Sydney, who is condemned to die to-morrow morning.” 

“There is no hope of a reprieve for John Sydney,” Dacre 
answered. ‘Sir Edward has gone thoroughly into the case. Please 
understand, the matter cannot be reopened.” 

“ Why not?” 

The young man shrugged his shoulders, 

“The murder was a peculiarly brutal one,” he said, “ without any 
extenuating circumstances.” 

“T could persuade Sir Edward,” she said slowly. 
take me to him?” 

Her obstinacy irritated the young man. It was more than ever 
necessary that he should bring the interview to a close. 

““Madam, I know of no reason why I should set aside Sir 
Edward’s orders in your favour,” he said with some asperity. 

“Consider the urgency. To-morrow ” she broke off pressing 
her hand to her side. 


” 


CTteise of 


“Tmpossible! I must see him 


“Will you not 
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“My dear lady, I assure you that if Sir Edward saw one-half of 
the women who from sheer soft-heartedness try to beg off a murderer 
—any murderer—from the scaffold his time would be fully occupied. 
He makes it a rule never to see anybody whatsoever on such an 
errand. Consider, he would be inundated with all the women who 
like yourself are moved to pity.” 

He bowed as he finished and made to open the door. 

“A moment,” she cried hoarsely, ‘a moment. These othcr 
women that you speak of plead, as you say, out of compassion, 
I——” She lifted her face and looked straight at the private secre- 
tary with piteous eyes. 

“John Sydney is my son,” she cried, and her voice was like 
a stab. 

Hamilton Dacre caught his breath. It hurt him—hurt him 
cruelly to think that he had answered her so flippantly, so glibly, but 
a moment since. For awhile he could not find words, then “1 am 
most sorry,” he said earnestly, “ most sorry.” 

“And you will take me to Sir Edward? Think”—she came 
close to him and laid her hand upon his arm—‘“ think what it means 
to me if you refuse. Five minutes, only five minutes.” 

He was profoundly noved and for the moment shaken, But 
though instinct urged him to pity her, training prompted him to 
question if not to doubt her. 

“This,” he said, “is the first time you have endeavoured to see 
Sir Edward in the matter?” 

NGS 

‘And yet the trial took place three weeks ago.” 

“T was not in England. I did not even know my son was being 
tried. I learnt it only a few days ago. John Sydney is not his 
name,” she went on hurriedly, “it is but one of many aliases. Ah!” 
she caught her breath at the look of doubt upon the secretary’s face, 
“you do not believe me ? Look at me; see the lines of care and pain, 
the hollow eyes, the furrows—my son is written in them all. Tell 
me, is there a woman upon earth who would own that son unless 
she were his mother ?” 

Her words flung themselves against Dacre’s entrenchments ; ex- 
perience, knowledge of the world, went down before her. She 
compelled belief. 

““T do not doubt you,” he said simply, “and if I could assist you 
I would do so. But I cannot help you,” he cried suddenly. “I 
dare not disregard Sir Edward’s orders. But’”—he opened the 
door and glanced cautiously up and down the passage—* if you will 
go to him I cannot stop you.” 

A moment later from his room on the first floor Dacre heard the 
click of the study door. The petitioner had gained her end; she 
was alone with the Home Secretary. 


Sir Edward Carlyon did not look up as the door closed ; he 
continued to write. 

“You have been a long time, Dacre,” he said ; “just copy this, 
will you?” He held out a paper as he spoke, and lifting his eyes 
met those of the woman. With a gesture of annoyance he started 
to his feet frowning with anger. Then as he took in her face, hcr 
figure with its dull black gown, his expression softened, the lines 
about his mouth relaxed. 

“You wish to speak to me, madam ?” 

“T do, most urgently.” 

‘€ Sit down.” He pushed a chair towards her. 
you wish to say to me!” 

He bent towards the woman in a courteous, deferential manner 
that seemed to affect her curiously. Sheshrank back in her chair 
and half stifled a startled sort of cry. 

Then, as if breaking from a train of recollection, she put her 
hand for a moment to her head, brushing the soft hair from her 
forehead, and leaning forward began to speak. 

“T have come to beg for mercy,” she said simply. 
my son. He——” she paused. 

Sir Edward stiffened, his face set once more in the official 
mould. 

“Ah,” he said, ‘I’m afraid I can’t spare time to hear about 
your son to-day. You shall see my secretary and give him all 
particulars.” 


“ Now what is it 


“Mercy for 
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He rose and moved towards the door. The woman rose also, 

‘T have seen your secretary,” she answered. ‘‘He can do 
nothing. It is you, and you only, who can help me.” 

“Madam, the present time is not a fitting opportunity. I am 
particularly engaged,” he glanced towards the mass of papers on his 
desk ; ‘indeed, I gave explicit orders that I was not to be inter- 
rupted.” 

‘Your secretary is not to blame,” she said. “1 walked in here 
because—oh,” she threw out her hands, “‘it is waste of time to argue 
as to how I came to be admitted. I am here, and you”—she 
glanced at him almost defiantly —“ must listen to me.” 

She had moved towards the window as she spoke, and as the 
light fellon her upturned face with its wonderful eyes the Home 
Secretary started ; for a second the colour left his dark, warm skin. 

“Who are you ?” he cried sharply, almost as if the question were 
asked against his will. 

“Tam John Sydney’s mother,” she answered, ‘‘and I ask for 
mercy for my son.” 

Her words recalled his self-possession. He was again the 
courteous, the inflexible, the invincible Sir Edward. 

“Madam,” he said not unkindly, “you place me in a terrible 
position by your appeal. Your son was not condemned by me. He 
was tried and found guilty by a court of justice. I dare not reverse 
the sentence of that court for the sake of sentiment. The pity I feel 
for you individually I cannot 
show officially. It would not be 
just or right to do so,” 

“He is so young,” she cried. 
“Give him another chance ; 
let him have time to atone. 
Think,” she turned with white 
face and trembling limbs, ‘“ think 
if you had a son in such a case— 
your only son condemned to 
die: 

“Madam,” the Home Secre- 
tary’s voice was rough, almost 
harsh, “this must end. Once 
for all I cannot, dare not, hear 
you. I am distressed for you, 
but——” he paused. ‘I cannot 
upset the law of England,” he 
said slowly. 

“If you would only hear 
me ”’—for the first time she lost 
self-control—* only listen to me. 
I do not ask you for his sake 
alone.” 

“ Madam——” once more 
the white look crept back over 
Sir Edward’s face and his eyes 
grew strained. “ Madam——” 

With a sudden gesture the 
woman loosened her cloak. Her 
figure was curiously youthful, 
curious in its contrast to her 
white hair and care-lined face. 

“Not for his sake,” she cried once again, ‘but for yours.” 

Mine ?”’—his voice was hoarse—“ Mine ?” 

Then as she stood before him half pleading, half accusing, the 
blood rushed to his temples ; he staggered. 

‘“ Maddelena,” he said, thickly, ‘is it you?” 

She bowed her head in answer, and he paced the room. 

“To think,” he broke out suddenly, “that after all these years 
you should come to me thus. Twenty years since we parted, since 
you took your way and I mine. And yet”—he faced her suddenly, 
and half-unconsciously laid his hand upon her arm. ‘And yet I 
have never wholly rid myself of you. In the hour of my greatest 
triumph your sad smile chilled me; in the hour of my greatest need 
your pale face and accusing eyes confronted me. And now, now 
you have come yourself,” 

“ Edward,” her voice had something of horror, almost of shame, 
“you speak as if in the past I had made some terrible mistake, as if 
after all—— Tell me I had cause, just cause——” her voice was 
lost in Sir Edward’s sneering laugh. 

“Can it be doubted for a moment ? You, an innocent young 
wife married to me, a selfish, dissipated husband who had broken 
your heart and wrecked your happiness. Just cause! Was it not 
proved—did you not get your freedom, your divorce ?” 
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“And yet once at a word from you how gladly I would 
have forgiven all. I loved you more than you ever knew,” 
she said. 

“ And for that reason cut your life adrift from mine. You did! 
well for yourself, Maddelena ; and I,” he glanced round the room, 
“have not done badly.” 

“Even so you owe me something, Edward. You owe me recom- 
pense for those years of suffering. And the recompense I ask,” she 
crept a little closer, “is my son’s life.” 

He sighed and passed his hand across his forehead. 

“Forgive me,” he said gently, ‘‘but that is a recompense 
I cannot make. It means my own undoing. Were I to pardon 
John Sydney I must perforce send in my resignation, resign what 
I have so long and so laboriously toiled to gain. Why should 
I sacrifice the hope of the present, the promise of the future, to- 
lay the ghosts of the past ?” 

She flung herself suddenly at his feet. 

“ Spare his life,” she cried, “if not for mine, then for your owm 
sake spare his life.” 

He shook his head. 

“It is no use,” he answered gravely, ‘believe me I cannot be 
moved,” 

“ Will nothing touch you ?” 

** Nothing,” he said quietly. Then as if fired by a new thought 

he bent towards her. ‘“ Where 
is your husband,” he asked, 
“John Sydney’s father ? ” 

She made no answer. 


“Ts he dead?” 

She caught her breath and 
shivered. 

“Who is he? Who is John 


Sydney’s father ?” 

The woman raised herself 
and clutched at his hand. 
“Be merciful,’ she muttered. 
“Oh God ! make him merciful.” 

Something there was about 
her that stirred Sir Edward 
strangely. 

“Who ?” he whispered with 
dry lips, “ who——” 

With an effort she met his: 
gaze. “He is your son,” she: 
said, and hid her face. 

The Home Secretary fell 
back against the wall. ‘It can- 
not be,” he said, and yet again, 
“it cannot be.” But even as 
his lips babbled the challenge in 
vain repetition, in his heart he 
knew it was the truth, 

‘‘T wished to spare you this,” 
she said, “but you were hard, 
and so I had to tell you.” 

“ Yes,” he said dully. 
It was to be.” 

“The boy was ever wayward,” she murmured rocking to and 
fro, “ with all your faults, without your strength of will. I could not 
manage him ; he was too much for me.” 

“Too much forme!” The words travelled back through the 
long years, the years that had seen in her the death of love and 
hate and hope, back to the day when first she held her boy. 

“Our child,” she had proudly cried, the fair young mother, and 
placed him in his father’s arms. 

“Our child,” she cried again, broken, despairing, crushed. 
Blindly she stretched out her hands, imploring him. 

He wavered for an instant, then stooped towards her, and the 
man and woman joined hands in a long clasp. 


“ Yes. 


. . 


Hamilton Dacre was not called upon to resume his duties again 
that evening. Instead he went home, somewhat puzzled, not to say 
perturbed. The newspapers the next morning contained two items. 
of news which astonished others besides the private secretary—the 
reprieve of John Sydney, whose sentence was afterwards commuted 
to penal servitude for life, and the resignation of Sir Edward Carlyon. 

“T wonder who the woman was,” Hamilton pondered, “and if 
he really cared for her ?” 

But that only the woman knew. 


EEA Ips ie 


beta) SHOOTING AND 


The King as Sportsman.—The late Earl of Derby once said in 
an after-dinner speech that “ half the secret of the King’s unrivalled 
popularity is that he is a sportsman to the backbone, and John 
Bull’s heart always goes out instinctively to a lover of sport.” Of 
the truth of these words there can be no manner of doubt. The 
King is a capital all-round sportsman. But it is as a shot that he 
has won most distinction. By many the King is considered, after 
Lord Walsingham and Lord de Grey, the finest pheasant shot in 
England. In his younger days the King was one of the most 
skilful deerstalkers in the highlands, and has a record of seven 
stags in a day—a remarkable feat of skill and endurance. He has 
shot tigers in India, bears in the Carpathians, and wild boars in 
Germany. 


The Shooting Season.—August 20 was the opening day of 
black-game shooting. Although the young broods had suffered 


heavily from wet weather for weeks after hatching the number of 
black cock and grey hens on the heaths of the north is not less than 


OTTER-HUNTING—LADIES CROSSING A STREAM 


last year. This is due to the fact that larger stocks 
than usual were on the grounds at the end of last 
season’s sport. Partridges and wild pheasants have 
also suffered greatly from the weather, but a_ brief 
spell of sunshine will improve them vastly. Hand- 
reared pheasants have done well and the November 
shoots are likely to be exceedingly satisfactory. The 
grouse-shooting season started badly but reports from 
the moors show that there is good sport to be had in 
some districts. Perthshire, for instance, which during 
the past few seasons had fallen somewhat from its high 
position as the Mecca of grouse-shooters, has yielded 
better bags than any other county. 


An Otter Story.—That otters can be trained for utilitarian 
purposes is proved by the story of a Scotch minister who possessed 
a fine specimen of wonderful sagacity. The otter was a splendid 
poacher and had been trained to carry its spoil home to its master 
unscathed. Every morning the cook could rely on finding in the 
wash-house two or three beautiful silvery salmon or white trout and 
the innocent otter curled up in a corner in a state of satiated stupor. 
Nothing would tempt it near the river in daylight, and it always 
attended to its own needs before providing for its master’s table. 
Some time ago a vigilant keeper met the poacher while in the act of 
carrying home a fine fish and put an abrupt end to its career. The 
parson is now looking out for another otter to supply him with his 
daily fish. 


The Habits of the Otter.—In an interesting article in the /ze/d 
Tom Speedy relates some of his experiences with otters. As an 
instance of their remarkable sagacity he tells how he placed a trap 
on a small island on the Tweed, which used to be a favourite haunt 
of otters, But no sooner had the trap been placed there than the otters 
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with one accord deserted the place, communicating the news one to 
another that the island was to be avoided. According to Speedy the 
otter is not so scarce as many believe, and is to be found in the 
immediate environs of Edinburgh. It is so strictly nocturnal in its 
habits that few people ever see one, even when otters are plentiful. 
While family worship was being conducted in the drawing-room of 
Niddrie House one Sunday evening a sporting butler saw from 
the window a female otter and cubs wending their way up the side 
of the brook. Scarcely was “ Amen” pronounced when he bolted 
downstairs, seized a kitchen poker, and started on an otter hunt, 
Unfortunately he killed some of the cubs, but the others with the 
mother escaped. Otters also frequent the Esk in Dalkeith Park. 


Wild-fowling.—There is a tremendous fascination about wild- 
fowl shooting which only those who have experienced it can 
thoroughly understand. No doubt the conditions under which it 
must be carried on are largely accountable. It is no use going for 
your ducks or fowl in broad daylight. You must turn out early 
when the grey mist is rising from the swamps or 
wait until the evening when the birds are moving 
along in their flight to the feeding grounds. Wild- 
fowling is open to a large number of people who cannot 
afford the expenses incidental to grouse or partridge 
shooting. Broadland is the paradise of the wild-fowler ; 
in these great inland lakes and reed swamps the wild 
fowl make their homes. But Broadland is nothing like 
what it was, and many of the broads where a few years 
ago anyone was allowed to shoot are now strictly pre- 
served. This is due to the bad conduct of a number 
of promiscuous people who used to abuse their privilege 
of shooting to the annoyance of the owners of the 
broads. The shooter of wild fowl who becomes at all 
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expert at it will not rest content with shooting on the shore; he 
will want to pursue his sport afloat with punt and gun. This is 
a form of sport that requires a large amount of practice and per- 
severance, and it will be some time before the novice masters 
the various methods of propelling his punt and working it up to birds 
without disturbing them. 


The Shooter Shot. — Writing of ‘“ wild-fowling”. in the new 
volume of the “ Country Life Library” A. J. Napier tells a story of 
an old sportsman called “ Jimmy,” well known onthe fens: “ Jimmy 
was out after the ‘old greys’ and was walking backwards and 
forwards along a sea wall, his head just showing over the top of a 
bank, his body being under the shadow. His cousin coming along 
caught sight of his head and let fly, taking it for a goose, as he said. 
Poor Jimmy! I went to see him next day, anda pitiful sight he looked 
—three A shot through his cheeks, one going clean through his 
tongue, several into his body, but curiously enough the one that 
troubled him most was through the calf of his leg. Poor old Jimmy 
is dead and gone now. He never got over being taken for a goose,” 
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The Gentle Art of the Needle.— Far be 
it from me to preach the gospel of industry 
to unwilling ears during the holiday season. 
Such a gospel while people are spending 
the last few days of that dolce far niente 
existence which comes “but once a year” 
would be hopelessly unpopular and _ bring 
nothing but scorn and recrimination upon 
my head. But I have had I should hardly 
like to say how many letters in which the 
writers have frankly owned that those weeks 
at the seaside are boring 
them to the last pitch of 
distraction, and that the 
long days with nothing 
to do but watch the 
“sad sea waves” and 
unpack the picnic basket 
are far more likely to 
bring on an attack of 
nerves than all the 
rush and hurry of every- 
day existence. I hap- 
pened to come across a 
page of the newest 
neck wear in the form 
of stocks in a contem- 
porary magazine the 
other day. They had 
been photographed with 
a view to pointing out 
such additions as_ will 
render the tailor-made 
“shirt waist” as well 
as the winter costume 
more attractive, and it 
struck me then how 
very simple a matter it 
would have been for a 
clever needlewoman to 
turn out quite a number 
of these dainty acces- 
sories during the ‘odd 
minutes” or wet days of the past few 
weeks. Personally I am prepared to 
accord a warm welcome to the plain 
linen collar than which I consider 
there is no better addition to a tailor- 
made costume. The Frenchwoman’s 
method, however, of wearing it with 
a couple of neat studs and no tie is 
hardly likely to be strictly popular on 
this side of the Channel. What the 
Frenchwoman dare do —-and with 
supreme elegance and success be it 
understood—often has exactly the 
opposite effect when imitated by an 
Englishwoman. 


Of soft silk with wide satin stripe 


Smart Stocks.—A great many 
faces, too, will hardly stand the hard 
white line, and for them the stock will prove a 
useful and becoming compromise. Linen is 
the chief material whereof it is fashioned, 
two shades being often employed, such asa 
pale blue linen bound with a narrow edging of 
navy or, again, a white edged with narrow 
lines of pink and white spotted linen hem- 
stitched between. There is still a decided 
feeling for the little priest stock, a genre 
with which we became familiar last year, 


eo 


while others are designed in a bib shape 
or in little cross-over tabs, the smartest of all, 
however, being a turn-over stock something in 
the fashion of an Eton collar, only con- 
siderably narrow with long mitred ends in 
front reaching half-way to the waist. The 
example I examined was carried out in white 
linen with a narrow edge of pink cambric 
adorned with the tiniest embroidered linen 
buttons. A good many of the collars are 
composed of open-work stitchery and have 


SIMPLE SHIRTS FOR AUTUMN WEAR 


much the appearance of the Teneriffe drawn 
thread work, the popularity of which is by 
no means on the wane yet. But there is 
always room for any individual fancy which 
may occur to the clever needlewoman, and 
certainly considering the large hole that 
“accessories”? make nowadays in our dress 
allowances it is eminently worth while being 
able to wield a needle even if it is only to 
turn out an embroidered collar. And every 
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Of white serge with narrow piping 


THE TATLER 
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stitch of hand embroidery has its value just 
as it had in the long-ago days when our little 
pink-and-white ancestresses in Romney frocks 
spent long, patient hours over the edging of 
a fichu or the borders of their best gowns. 


The Artistic Sense.—And speaking of 
Romney reminds me of a bone which I con- 
sider every member of my sex has to pick 
with the author of a distinct libel upon 
womankind in general. In a new volume on 
picture collecting, the 
first of a series which 
has recently been issued, 
the author suggests to 
the buyer that “a fairly 
safe rule would -be to 
buy the pictures which 
women instinctively dis- 
like.” Now, the author 
of this remark—I note 
that the editor of this 
new series of pictures is 
Mr. T. W. H. Crosland, 
which speaks volumes of 
itself, for Mr. Crosland 
has already shouted his 
animadversions against 
my sex on the housetops 
—may be an excellent 
judge of pictures, but as 
a judge of feminine taste 
his perspicuity is  dis- 
tinctly lacking. Can one 
find anywhere a larger 
proportion of pictures to 
which his own descrip- 
tion of “pretty and 
sentimental” might be 
applied than in the 
Royal Academy, whereas 
the committee which 
selects these subjects for 
exhibition is entirely 
composed of men? I 
venture to state, too, 
that had the adminis- 
trators of the Chantrey 
Bequest been women 
instead of men_ they 
would have made better 
use of the money at their 
disposal for the purchase 
of the finest available 
pictures, and examples 
of the art of Burne- 
Jones and Rossetti would 
neither of them have 
been conspicuous by their 
absence as they are at 
present. Where there isa 
true appreciation of art masculine and feminine 
taste varies very little or women would hardly 
haunt the foreign galleries of the old masters 
as they do, where men’s work only is displayed 
and every picture in which has been chosen 
by the greatest male connoisseurs of many 
generations to represent the taste of the nation. 
No one can deny that to one man studying 
his catalogue there are at least five women 
to be seen, and the fact that they return 
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again and again shows that it is not onlya 
morbid craving for sight-seeing that actuates 
them. Certainly it is a fact that were one to 
strike an average among the general public it 
would be found that a robuster style of picture 
is chosen by the male buyer than the female, 
but at the same time I maintain that in point 
of art and good taste the pictures in the 
drawing-room would usually compare favour- 
ably with those in the smoking-room. 


True Philanthropy.—One hears of a great 
number of colossal charities nowadays, but in 
my opinion none have ever taken a sounder 
or more practical form than that of Mr. J. R. 
Roberts, whose Marine Mansions have quite 
recently been opened at Bexhill. One often 
wonders how the pale, anzemic-looking shop 
girl manages to “pay the piper” when the 
confinement and long hours behind the 
counter have obliged her to take at least a 
week’s holiday by the sea. Mr. Roberts has 
spent considerably more than £20,000 in the 
purchase and endowment of the Marine Hotel 
to be devoted to the needs of any man or 
woman engaged in the textile and allied 
trades who may stand in need from time to 
time of rest and sea air. Every subscriber is 
entitled to one or more letters of recom- 
mendation according to the amount of the 
subscription given, and I understand that 
arrangements are being made with the 
railway companies for special rates. It is 
not only the charitable nature of the scheme 
but the particularly sensible lines upon which 
it is worked that areso admirable. Although 
the old fable that the “young ladies ” who 
served behind the counters in one of our 
greatest “shop palaces” in the days when it 
was first established were all the daughters of 
clergymen and gentlefolk is rather a “large 
order,” there is no doubt that in the struggle 
for existence hundreds of men and women of 
refinement, and in many instances of gentle 
birth, are glad to accept the post of shop 
girl or shopman. It is natural, too, that 
they should very much object to being 
herded together in the ordinary “ home,” 
where the obvious fact that it is a “charity” 
is never absent. The ‘Roberts Marine 
Mansions, however, is neither,” to quote the 
words of the chairman at the opening cere- 
mony, ‘a hospital, a convalescent home, 
nor an almshouse, but a residential hotel in 
which visitors would be treated as ladies and 
gentlemen, and tothem would be entrusted the 
duty of maintaining the reputation of the in- 
stitution at the highest level” ; and herein lies 
the prophecy of its success. The east wing of 
the building is to be devoted to the male 
portion of the visitors and the west wing to 
the female, and there are smoking and morn- 
ing rooms included, as well as writing, sitting, 
and bath rooms and a handsome billiard- 
room which is open to both sexes alike. As 
to its situation the fact that Bexhill is one 
of the healthiest districts in England and 
commands a magnificent view over the sea is 
quite sufficient recommendation. 


Leather and Suede.—But to. return to 
matters sartorial—one is apt to digress con- 
stantly from the theme of frocks and frills 
during the holiday season. I suppose one of 
the most notable features of the coming modes 
is the popularity of leather and suéde. Whether 
it has been suggested to the moving spirits in 
such matters by the motorist’s attire it is 
difficult to say, but more and more does it 
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become evident that leather is to play a large 
part in the tailoring scheme of the immediate 
future. Whole coats of suéde are being 
evolved by the powers that be, and these, 
provided the wearer is endowed with the 
greatest of all good gifts, viz. an elegant 
figure, look essentially neat and charming 


AFTERNOON TOILETTE 


Of mouse-grey drap souple with embroidered border 


and the sportswoman has already made up 
her mind regarding its superior merits. It 
goes without saying, however, that to do full 
justice to the suéde coat it must be of the 
tight-fitting variety, and only to the hands of 
the first-rate zaz//euy should it be entrusted. 
The combination of cloth and leather, the 
latter introduced in the form of strappings, is 
likewise effective, and the new rough surfaced 
materials look exceedingly well treated in this 
manner. A suéde waistcoat is another smart 
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addition, and leather buttons both in’ the plain 
and patterned form will be very much ez 
évidence for the tailor garment and repre- 
sent-a smart finish. They are a distinct 
relief, too, from the round military buttons in 
gilt, silver, or even gun metal which have 
already been exploited @¢7 nauseam and of 
which we shall still continue to hear a great 
deal during the coming autumn and winter 
seasons. 

Ribbon Trimmings.—Another important 
innovation which appears to be “catching on” 
rapidly is the ribbon trimming. Narrow rib- 
bons harmonising or matching with the gown 
or costume form the edging for the border of 
a flounce, and in many instances the ribbon 
itself is bordered with narrow black velvet. 
The latter will, I hear, appear a great deal 
and will be used to produce some of the finest 
modistic effects ; and who but the initiated has 
gauged to the full the possibilities contained 
in a few yards of black velvet. I have already 
spoken of the popularity of the tartan skirt, 
but plaid effects are always more general in 
France than in England, and their becoming 
qualities are never done justice to on the 
home side of the Channel. Tartan as a 
trimming, however—introduced that is in the 
form of revers or bias bands—will be very much 
worn, and in these capacities the softer and 
more indefinite kinds will be employed, a 
conjunction of suéde and tartan in the matter 
of shooting costumes being both smart and 
effective. For sportswomen the leather hats 
can hardly be excelled, and as the autumn 
advances and the demand increases so will 
the variety in shape and style. They require 
scarcely any trimming, and frequently a plaited 
leather band encircling the crown and a couple 
of shaded quills is found all sufficient for the 
needs of the moment. 


Accessories for Evening Dress.—For even- 
ing wear we are going back to the aigrette. 
It is entirely superseding the wreath 
and fillet, and when the hair is 
dressed high there is no doubt that 
it represents a pretty and effective 
addition, while a good many people 
add to their aigrette an elaborate 
decoration composed of strings of 
pearls chiefly depending from the back 
and supplemented 
with a tassel or two 
as a necessary sup- 
plement. There 
is still, however, a 
‘ go-as-you-please ” 
element in our 
coiffures at the 
moment, and in the 
case of a girl or 
young married 
woman a soft twist 
of tulle wound in 
and out of the hair 
and finished in a 
little “bunch” on 
one side is just as pretty and effective as 
anything else and can be supplemented by a 
little spray of foliage, a single rose, or orchid. 
Perhaps the greatest novelties of the moment, 
however, are the butterfly combs. ‘They are 
carried out in tortoiseshell, on a wide band of 
which is mounted a single gold butterfly, in 
some instances gemmed with coloured stones. 
The combs are sold in sets. of three for the 
back and sides, and are most effective. 

DELAMIRA, 
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MONEY. 


Contango Day, September 9 
Ticket Days, August 26 and September 10 
Settling Days, August 27 and September 11 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 


The Markets.—The Stock Exchange was closed on Saturday 
and the settlement began on Monday, so there are few market 
movements to record since last Friday. 

The week which ended on that day reminded me of the novel 
that (according to the Saturday Review) ‘ opened like a feu de joie 
and ended like the going out of a paraffin lamp.” The advance 
in Americans, which when I was writing last week’s article was 
regarded as the end of the long period of stagnation, broke down 


TRANSANDINE RAILWAY 


75 metre bridge over the river Mendoza, showing rocky background 
and train passing over the bridge 


helplessly at the end of a few days, and there were renewed fears of 
a regular smash, whilst on this side there was a sudden awakening 
to the gravity of the Eastern question. On this day week Wall 
Street was as bad as could be, and the closing prices cabled over 
here made our markets very sick on Thursday. At one time things 
looked very feverish and alarming, it being cabled from Wall Street 
that liquidation was again in full blast. 

Late in the day there was a slight rally, and on Friday morning 
all prices came over here about $2 up. 

On this side, however, there was a good deal of caution in view 
of the Stock Exchange holiday and the imminence of the settlement. 


My Illustrations.—On the 29th ult. 1 gave an illustration of a 
group of visitors inspecting the fine 75 metre bridge of the Buenos 
Ayres and Valparaiso Transandine Railway over the Mendoza River, 
and promised at an early date to give my readers another view of 
this bridge showing its massive rocky background. I have now 
obtained, and reproduce, this view. It is suggestive of the expen- 
sive character of much of the engineering work which has delayed 
the completion of this important line connecting the Argentine and 
Chili, though it is only on the Argentine side of the Andes, which— 
as I have before explained—has a comparatively gentle slope. It 
is on the Chilian side that the fall is so precipitous that it has 
to be negotiated by corkscrew tunnels like the Alps. 

My other illustration is of a hydraulic gold mine in Dragon 
Creek, one of the smaller streams flowing into the valley of Slough 
Creek, about two miles below its junction with Willow River in the 
Cariboo district of British Columbia. It is taken from the Minister 
of Mines’ report. This mine, which is under the management. of 
Mr. Gus Lange, has paid well—over $1,000 of nuggets having been 
picked up during the process of piping and before the cleaning of 
the bed-rock began. It is said to be one of the most prolific gold- 
producers in that part of the district. 

The gold recovered is very coarse, 75 per cent. being in nuggets, 
and is also very pure, having a value of $19.10 per oz. or 926 fine. 

The sluices shown in the illustration are 4o in. wide with a fall 
of 4 in. to a box and are paved with to in. blocks. 

They are now 1,200 ft. long, discharging into a canyon on the 
creek, which affords excellent dumping ground ; 2,000 in. of water 
are used from a small catchment reservoir higher up the creek. 

Calico Printers’ Association. —Some months ago I called my 
readers’ attention to these shares, which were then, I think, quoted at 
between 11s. and 12s., and so far as I remember everything which I 
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heard about them at that time has proved correct, and their prospects 
are now distinctly good, but such is the apathy and stagnation of the 
markets that they can now be bought more cheaply than when I first 
recommended them. 

Out of the large profits which have been accumulated since the 
management was reformed a very substantial sum indeed—at least 
£180,000 I understand, and probably more—will be kept in hand for 
further improvements and developments, but in spite of that a 
dividend is about to be paid which—considering the market price of 
the shares—will be of asubstantial character. 

Under these circumstances I cannot help thinking that the present 
price of the shares is distinctly below their reasonable value after 
making due allowance for all the risks and possibilities attacl.ing to 
them. 

The capitalisation of the company (45,000,000) was excessive, 
but that is largely discounted when one buys a share at practically 
‘50 per cent. discount. The cotton trade has been in a bad way for 
some time, but in spite of that the association has accumulated 
£379,849 of profits, and there is, therefore, some ground for hoping 
tbat in normal times it may be able to earn very large profits indeed, 
even though they may hardly justify the prospectus anticipations. 


Etruscan Copper.—I have no desire to associate myself with the 
crowd who take the trouble to publish columns of abuse of this 
property and of everything connected with it and then go to the 
expense of circulating reprints of all this abuse amongst the share- 
holders, but I do think, if the property is not worthless, the directors 
might do a little more to protect their shareholders’ interests from 
“ bear” attacks. 

I am sure they would not intentionally play into the hands of the 
“bears,” but I cannot help pointing out that their reluctance to 
publish actual facts and figures is seriously shaking even my 
confidence not only in the mine—if it be a mine—but also in the 
directors. 

1 understood we were to have monthly reports, but the perfunctory 
circulars issued at irregular intervals and containing vague allega- 
tions, intended to be of a reassuring character, are not in the least 
what most people understand by monthly returns. 


Rhodesian Railway Reform.—As I mentioned on the !gth inst. 
I have received another communication from the Rhodesian Rail- 
way Reform Committee reiterating their grave complaints against 
the Rhodesian Railways Trust, and giving further examples of the 
astonishing charges for carriage over quite short distances. 

They also send mea copy of the agreement of September 12, 
1891, between the Mozambique Company and Mr. Henry Theodore 
van Laun, the original concessionaire of the Beira Railway, 
clause 13 of which opens with the following words :— 


The tariff of charges for the conveyance of the passengers and goods over the said 
railway stall not exceed those in force on the Government railway of the colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 


The Reform Committee assure me that this clause is absolutely 
disregarded, the charges on the portion of the railway traversing 
Portuguese territory from Beira to Umtali being on the same extra- 
ordinary scale as those set out in the appendices to the pamphlet 
which I reviewed on June 17. 

My readers will recollect that I set out extracts from Appendix D 
of this pamphlet. 

It seems extraordinary that such a state of things can be tolerated 
in a country under the protection of the British flag. 

It is certainly a warning to all intending emigrants not to think 
of settling in Rhodesia. 


HYDRAULIC GOLD MINE 


Of the Dragon Creek Mining Company in the Cariboo district, 
British Columbia 
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It will also, I hope, make future British Governments very chary 
about granting rights of government over vast territories to specu- 
lative companies formed for making gains for shareholders by 
governing bodies. 

The old East India Company may have done much good—as 
well as much evil—in the eighteenth century, but it had to be 
abolished in the middle of the nineteenth century. 

We cannot afford to repeat-the experiment in the twentieth 
century. 

What a blessing it would be if we could get people to understand 
that the business of a government is to govern and the business of 
traders is to trade. 

Nowadays governments want to trade and traders want to govern 
—and.a nice mess both make of it. 


Buenos Ayres Western Railway.—On the 12th inst. | promised 
in answer to a correspondent to try before long to deal with the 
Buenos Ayres Western Railway and its absorption of the Bahia 
Blanca line. 

The company owning the former railway is one of those which 
has to deplore the untimely death of the late Mr. R. J. Neild, who 
was its able and popular chairman. It was formed in 1890 to acquire 
a system of railways constructed and owned by the province of 
Buenos Ayres. The Stock Exchange Year Book mentions that the 
first section of these railways was opened as long ago as 1857 and 
that the system was gradually extended till it amounted to 660 miles, 
Of these 355 have been sold and now belong to the Buenos Ayres 
and Rosario Railway Company and to the Buenos Ayres Great 
Southern Railway Company, who pay to the Buenos Ayres Western 
two annuities of £90,788 and £10,917 respectively. 

On the other hand, extensions have been built and the company 
now operates 628 miles. 

Its capital consists of :— 

£5,360,645 4 per cent. debenture stock, now quoted at 103-5. 

£1,000,000 5 per cent. mortgage bonds. 

£300,000 5 per cent. non-cumulative preference shares, now 
quoted at 123-13. 

£5,000,000 ordinary stock, now quoted at 123-5 ; and 

£500,000 ordinary shares of £10 each, now quoted at 114-12. 

The immense stretch of level country which this railway traverses 
is free from locusts and wants nothing but more inhabitants. These 
are increasing year by year so that the growth of the traffics, already 
considerable, is likely to continue. 

I have a very favourable opinion of the future of this important 
Argentine railway. 

The Bahia Blanca and North-Western Railway which the Buenos 
Ayres Western has now acquired is 234 miles long and runs from 
Bahia Blanca to Toay. It was originally intended to be 738 miles 
long and to go all the way to Villa Mercedes on the Buenos Ayres 
and Pacific line—an illustration of which I hope to give next week— 
and to Rio Cuarto on the branch line called the Andine Railway, 
which runs from Villa Mercedes northwards and is not to be confused 
with the Transandine Railway, the'full name of which is the Buenos 
Ayres and Valparaiso Transandine Railway. 

As the Bahia Blanca line extends only to Toay (where it junctions 
with the Buenos Ayres Western) it is but a poor thing by itself, but 
as an integral portion of the Buenos Ayres Western there is no doubt 
it will fulfil its proper destiny and help on the success of the latter. 
It owned a produce market in the town of Bahia Blanca and a branch 
line down to the port, where it also had a mole. 

I will endeavour one of these days to give my readers a sketch 
map of the railways traversing the splendid stretch of good land 
extending from Buenos Ayres down south to Bahia Blanca. 


Ilford, Ltd.—The committee of shareholders has presented 
a report indicating that, whatever may be their other shortcomings, 
they are not likely to err from over modesty. 

Perhaps they are right. Violence and strength are often regarded 
as synonymous, and it is quite possible that the directors and share- 
holders will all “ knuckle down” to the committee and allow the 
latter to “ rule the roast.” 

But what will happen if some of the directors show fight ? 

So far as I can see a three-fourths majority will be required to 
carry out many of the committee’s proposals, and that is not an easy 
thing to get against a chairman and vice-chairman who are the only 
two members of the board who resisted—and successfully resisted — 
the offer which the committee report ‘‘ was totally inadequate” and 
one that should not “ have been entertained by our board.” 

The committee can hardly expect to receive very cordial assist- 
ance in dislodging the chairman and vice-chairman from Major- 
General Waterhouse, whose “ experience,” they say, ‘‘ does not qualify 
him for the post of director of our company ” and whom they suggest 
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should “be invited to retire,” or from Mr. Hughes, whom they 
recommend should “ be invited to resign his directorship, retaining 
the position of works manager for which he is so well qualified.” 

I doubt even whether Mr, Harman and Mr. Knoble will altogether 
appreciate the condescending patronage of this august committee, 
who “recommend that the services of these two gentlemen be 
retained as we consider their scientific and practical manufacturing 
knowledge very valuable to our company,” considering the way they 
are rebuked for pushing “ proposals with undue haste and without 
fully considering the many interests involved,” especially as they, in 
company with their colleagues, are found to “exhibit a want of 
general business acumen and a lack of those essential qualifications 
so necessary for the maintenance of the cordial and harmonious 
relations that should obtain on every board, and for the successful 
conduct of so large a commercial undertaking.” 

I wonder what are the qualifications of the members of this com- 
mittee for thus sitting in judgment on all the men whose manage- 
ment has built up this “large commercial undertaking.” 

Who are the gentlemen composing this committee ? 

I really think the shareholders ought to know a little more 
about them before accepting their zf/se déxit for everything and 
before entrusting them with the proxies for which they intend to ask. 


NEW ISSUE 


Rhodesia Consolidated, with a capital of £550,000 in tos. shares, 
is formed to amalgamate five Rhodesian companies and is issuing 
794,814 of its shares, each credited with 7s. paid up thereon, and 
those not taken up by the shareholders of the companies to be 
amalgamated are offered for public tender, the minimum price being 
2s. per share in addition to the 3s. per share liability. 

The companies to be amalgamated are :— 

Colenbrander’s Matabeleland Development Company, Ltd. 

Consolidated Bellingwe Development Company, Ltd. 

Holton Consolidated Company, Ltd. 

Nelly and Pioneer Reefs Gold Mining Company, Ltd. 

Sabi (Rhodesia) Gold Mining Company, Ltd. 

Elaborate longitudinal sections of two of the mines accompany 
the prospectus, and the mining claims amount in number to 3,900, 
whilst the farms aggregate 733,845 acres. 

Considering the time of year and the depressing surroundings 
we are inclined to think that the prospectus will not have a large 
public response. The vendors of Rhodesian enterprises can hardly 
expect the public to take much interest in their wares until the trust 
controlling the railways of the country gives it some reasonable chance 
of profitable development. 


.RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS 


The following rules must be strictly observed by correspondents 
desiring answers to their letters from the City Editor :-— 


(1) Every letter must be strictly confined to financial topics, must be moderate in 
length, and must contain the correct name and address of the writer, not 
for publication but as a guarantee of good faith. 

(2) The reply, if published, will appear under the nom de plume (if any) selected 
by the correspondent, or otherwise under his initials. 

(3) Gratuitous answers will only be given in these columns. If an answer by 
post is required the sum of 5s. must be enclosed and a stamped directed 
envelope. 

(4) Letters should be received as carly as possible by the City Editor, who will 
endeavour to obtain all reasonable information to enable him to answer 
promptly the inquiries of correspondents, but the proprietors of THE 
TATLER cannot accept any responsibility for the accuracy or correctness of 
any answer or information given, and correspondents acting thereon must do 
so entirely on their own responsibility. 

(5) All replies, whether published in these columns or sent by post, must be 
regarded as confidential communications. Anonymous letters will not be 
answered, nor can answers be given to inquiries of an advertising character. 


(6) Inquiries involving investigations_of a legal character must be accompanied by 
a fee of 5s. and a clear statement of the facts. The City Editor cannot 
undertake investigations of an elaborate or intricate character or the 
examination of lengthy accounts. 


(7) All letters should be despatched at latest on Thursday in each week 
addressed :— 
The City Editor, 
“The Tatler,” 
Great New Street, 
Fetter Lane, E.C. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


W. H. D.—I do not advise you to sell; the company’s business is doing well. 

AustRAL.—The position is slowly improving, but it is a case of the survival of the 
fittest—always a hard case. 

SMALL Investor.—Why not buy'War Loan or Consols or TransvaaljLoan?. They 
are all now cheap and they are all good. : 

Cranrorp.—The jewellery trade is depressed now, but the preferences look cheap. 

Druaaist.—-Very speculative, I think. 

ENGINE Driver.—The shares are not much held in London, — Both ordinary ard 
prefs. are quoted j to x, and the debentures 95 to par. They are considered_highly 
respectable, but there is keen competition for pre-eminence in this line of business, 


